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Stimulating Interest 


To show how the women are stimulating 
interest in Missions, and adding thereby 
to its subscription list, Miss S. T. Freas, 
of the Woodward Avenue Church in 
Detroit, sends the following verses, written 
for use at the January missionary meeting. 
“We used the program suggested in the 
June number, excepting to select some 
articles from the more recent numbers to 
be read and having some special music.” 


MISSIONS 
(Tune: Auld Lang Syne) 


Come join our Missions club to-day, 
You'll never miss the cost. 

A welcome monthly guest ’twill prove 
. Your zeal will not be lost, 


For Missions is so very dear, 
To those who know it best, 

It brings good cheer, and knowledge, too, 
Twelve times a year at least. 


We must subscribe for Missions now. 
We must, indeed we must, 

It brings us news from every land 
And keeps our minds from rust. 


For Missions tells the story true, 
In picture, verse and prose, 
Our interest grows with every page 
From opening line to close. 
— Mae Hamlin Wells. 
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GETTING CLOSE TO NATURE IN THE PEASANT HOMES OF CUBA 
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The Financial Outcome 


it is known that the financial year of the missionary 
societies closed without any large debts — with deficits 
so small indeed that immediate efforts were started 
sy © the Woman’s Societies to square the accounts of the 
SS year before going to Minneapolis. The spirit of the 
Beal work has been excellent, and in view of all the 
conditions and the prevalent feeling of uncertainty 
" induced by the war that is ravaging Europe, there is 
much to encourage. On the other hand, it must be realized that but for 
unusual increase in legacies the denomination would be facing some large 
and distressing debts. 

To sum up the situation, the Foreign Mission Society income for the 
year equaled the outgo; the deficit of $3,805.96 is due to the fact that the 
deficit of $33,161.07 brought over from April 1, 1915, and covered by 
pledges made at Los Angeles, was not wholly removed by the actual 
receipts. Unpaid pledges leave this small sum. The receipts from 
churches, young people and Sunday schools were $424,212.93, or $7,093 
more than in 1914-15. The legacies totaled $178,512.32. The total in- 
come from all sources was $1,019,910.76. 

The Home Mission Society had total receipts of $924,280.14. The 
receipts from churches, young people and Sunday schools were $258,997.44, 
or $3,023.98 less than in 1914-15. The legacies came to $121,967.10, an 
excess of $22,768 over budget expectations. Balance in treasury $1,097.19. 

The Woman’s Foreign Mission Society received $325,671.50, an increase 
of about $22,000 over 1914-15; but enlarged appropriations to meet 
exigencies on the field left a deficit of $16,336.06. From the churches, 
young people’s societies and Sunday schools the receipts increased $5,300. 

The Woman’s Home Mission Society had total receipts of $238,442.89, 
with a budget calling for $242,000. The churches, young people and 
Sunday schools gave $178,293.01, or $12,081.36 more than the year pre- 
ceding. The books closed with a deficit of $6,700, 

The Publication Society received from churches, young people and Sunday 
schools $103,262.96, or $4,981.04 less than its budget. It had excess how- 
ever in individual gifts, legacies and income of funds. 

The ‘‘Standard’”’ says regarding the Foreign Society’s figures: The 
financial outcome will perhaps to some bring joy, but to many it will cause 
serious searching of heart. The question will inevitably arise: How is it 
that our churches, after the enthusiastic action at Los Angeles and aided 
by the obvious push of the Five Year Program, have not responded more 
generously? ... That only $7,000 additional from churches and Sunday 
schools has been received, after all the effort that has been put forth, is a 
situation that should give every earnest Baptist pause. 
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Indian Battle and the Test of Gods 


BY REV. J. G. BRENDEL, INDIAN MISSIONARY 


CENTURIES ago on 
Mt. Carmel the de- 
scending fire from heaven 
caused the people to 
fall on their faces and 
cry, “Jehovah, He is 
God. Jehovah, He is 
God.” In like manner 
in the good year of our 
Lord 1914, on a spur 
of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, near Dun- 
lap, California, the con- 
vincing power of God 
fell upon a little com- 
pany and demonstrated 
the reality of the Chris- 
tian faith as compared with Indian super- 
stition. 

In November, 1913, I opened a Baptist 
Mission among the Ti-Wa-Ga Indians of 
that region, and in January, 1914, the 
first converts took a stand for Christ. 
On March 3rd thirteen were baptized. 
None had ever seen a baptismal service 
before. Several miles from Dunlap, at 
Ice Spring, on the spur of the mountain, 
live three or four families of heathen In- 
dians. In one of these the wife was very 
sick. Her Christian relatives, Jim and 
Gracier, of Dunlap, went to visit her. 
They found the medicine man of the tribe 
in charge with all his magic, witching and 
charms. Gracier, a woman skilled in 
caring for the sick, was soon put at work 
under the medicine man’s instructions, 
which she dared not oppose. But mean- 
while she prayed in her heart that she 
might tell the poor sufferer about Jesus, 
the great Physician who can heal the 
maladies of the soul as well as those of the 
body. 

The sick woman grew worse. On the 
third night when all were asleep she suf- 
fered terribly and said to Gracier, “I 
guess pretty soon I die.” ‘“ Yes,” said 


Gracier, “ maybe you leave us tomorrow.” 
Then with deep earnestness, out of a heart 
filled with divine love that was overflowing 
with sympathy, she said, *‘ I wish you knew 














GRACIER, THE GO-BETWEEN 


what we do.” “What do you mean, 
Gracier?” asked the sick woman. Gracier 
said, “ You hear about that man, the mis- 
sionary that came to Dunlap? He tell 
us all about God and Jesus. He has a book 
that has God’s word in it, when he speak 
these words something touches our hearts 
and makes us feel bad. He tells us alls 
about this great God, who made all 
things. This is our Father and loves us 
like children, and wants his children to 
come to him. He sent his son who was 
with him up in heaven to tell us of the 
Father’s Love, and show his wandering 
children the road to the Father’s Home. 
Then something hurts us hard in our 
hearts, makes us know these words are 
true; the missionary sing it good, and it 








makes our hearts feel good and happy, 
makes our hearts strong. Then all 
trouble gone. I wish you could hear it, 
for then this Jesus will help you and make 
your heart strong.” 

“Tell me all about it,”’ said she. 

Gracier says, “I don’t know much, just 
been on this good Road a little while.” 
“Well, then, sing it to me.” Gracier 
says, “I no sing much, learn just a little.” 
“Well, can’t Jim sing it. I hear he were 
baptized all the same as you.” Jim the 
Christian husband was called. What a 
picture! The husband and wife so re- 
cently converted from heathen super- 
stition, away out on the mountains, in the 
midnight darkness, in a heathen home, 
sitting at the bedside of the sick woman, 
whose mind had just been awakened by 
the simple story of new-found faith, whose 
heart was hungering for the bread of life. 








HARRY, THE FAITHFUL INTERPRETER 


How they longed to lead that poor lost 
soul into the light of the Father’s love. 
But Jim could not tell much of the story 
of God’s saving grace. He too was just 
learning. The two together tried to sing, 
‘Jesus loves me, this I know.” The face 
of the poor sick woman was turned toward 
the singers, who could only hum the tune, 
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because they knew but few words of the 
song. “That is best we can do,” said 
Jim, “we just like children, don’t know 
much.” “Can’t some Dunlap Indians 
sing it,” asked the sick woman. And 
Gracier replied, ‘‘Henry, he interpreter for 
Missionary. Missionary teach him, he 
know most.” “Jim,” said the sick woman, 
“vou go and get Henry.” Pretty soon 
Jim was on the Indian pony, following the 
winding trail down the steep mountain 
side. 

When Jim returned late in the evening, 
bringing Henry and five other Christians, 
the old medicine man had come back with 
his magic and witchery and was performing 
his sacred rites and singing with great 
emotion. Henry, the Christian captain, 
hearing him would not go into the house, 
but went into camp just a little way from 
the house with the Christian Indian. 

Gracier, the go-between, whispered to 
the sick woman that Henry and a little 
band of Indians were camped near by. 
The sick woman said, “Tell them to come 
in, I must see them.” When Gracier 
came with the message Henry said to his 
comrades, “‘Now we have to go in. We 
must do best we can for her, we must 
believe hard that God will help us.” 

Then the march began with Henry, the 
faithful interpreter, limping along in 
front. 

The sick woman said, “I am glad you 
come. Me pretty sick, may be pretty 
soon I die. I hear you have great words 
about God, and can sing it heap good, that 
it help people, and give them strong 
hearts. You tell it me, and sing it.” 
And Henry said, “We don’t know much 
yet, we just been walking on this Road a 
little while, but we find it a good Road, 
it makes our hearts happy and strong, it 
helps us very much. If our teacher were 
here he could tell you all about God and 
Jesus. He could sing it fine, and it would 
make your heart feel good, but we do best 
we can for you. First we ask Jesus to 
help us, then we talk.” 

After an earnest prayer of but few words, 
Henry told her all he had learned about 
God’s love for a lost race, and the power 
of Jesus to save people from the bad, and 
put them in the good and then to prepare 
a place for them to go when they died. 
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The poor woman’s eyes were fastened on 
the spéaker, while her soul was drinking 
the good news of life and salvation. All 
the heathen Indians were sitting perfectly 
quiet listening to the speaker, except the 
medicine man, who was hissing and sneer- 
ingatthem. Henry said to the Christians, 
‘We must sing, Precious Name, oh, how 
sweet.” 

There on the mountain in the darkness 
of the night, away from civilization, 
amidst the dense darkness of heathenism, 
several of the Indians heard for the first 
time of the Name that is above every 
name. The medicine man became angry, 
left the house, stood in the yard and 
ordered them to stop singing, calling them 
all mean names. Then an old man who 
had always been the medicine man’s 
friend, himself not a Christian though he 
had often attended meetings, went out and 
stopped the medicine man, saying, “You 
must stop talking about these people, they 
did not come here by themselves, this 
woman sent for them. Now you hush, 
let them alone if they can do her any good, 
you can’t stop them.” After the song all 
the Christians prayed. The sick woman 
said, ““That was heap good, it give my 
heart rest. You give me one more good 
sing and that will fix me to-night, then I 
sleep.” They sang, “Oh, how I love 
Jesus,” and after this song, the sick woman 
said “That’s good, now I am all right, I 
want to sleep.” The Christians silently 
went out to camp, and the sick woman was 
soon asleep. 

At seven o’clock the next morning she 
woke up, and asked for something to eat. 
About that time the medicine man ap- 
peared and went into the house expecting 
to perform his sacred rites. Some one 
told the Christians they must go in. 
Henry asked, “Is that man going to do 
anything?” They said, “Yes,” and Henry 
replied, ‘We no go in then.” The sick 
woman called for Gracier, the go-between, 
and said, ‘‘ You tell Henry I want them to 
come in.” On _ receiving the message 
Henry said, “‘We must go in, maybe she 
decide for us and turn him down, and 
God will help us and save the woman.” 
When they went in she said, “Sit down 
close to me.” Henry inquired, ‘Where is 
the medicine man, he is going to work for 
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you?” She said, “Me no want him, he 
do me no good, you must give me one good 
sing, then I tell you everything.” The 
Christians sang, ““O happy day.” The 
medicine man commanded them to stop, 
ordered them to leave the house, and again 
the old man interfered and made him 
stop. He left the house calling out 
threats, and declaring vengeance on the 
Christians. But the Christians kept on 
singing over and over again, “O happy 
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A CHRISTIAN INDIAN CAMP 


day,” undisturbed by the threats of their 
opposer. Pretty soon the medicine man 
got on his pony and rode off in a hurry with 
his bell jingling. 

When the Christians stopped singing the 
sick woman said, “I know now all what 
you say is true. I saw it all in my sleep. 
Jesus came to me in the night and said, 
‘All what you hear is true. I hear what 
they want Me to do for you, and I have 
come to do it, because you want it. Now 
you are all right, don’t trouble any more. 
In three days I will have every thing ready 
for you, then you can come. Now you 
will rest good. Your heart will be strong 
for three days then I will come after you.’ 
Then He leave me. Ever since then my 
heart has been happy and strong, that 
makes me know it is all true. Three days 
from now I have to go. Now I tell what 
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you must do, and you promise me you will 
do it.” Henry replied, “We will do it if 
we can.” She said, ‘“‘When I was at 
Orosi picking grapes, one white woman 
close to us, she die, they say she is a 
Christian and they put white clothes on 
her, and something nice in her hair (mean- 
ing a ribbon). They put her in a nice 
box, and took her to a house (church) 
where they sing, and say something, then 
they took her and put her in the ground. 
Three days from now, that morning I have 
to go. You send to Orosi, get me a white 
dress, and something for my hair, and a 
nice box. Put me in it, then let my 
husband and all my people come and look 
at me. You stand around me and sing 
and say what you have to, then take me 
to the holé in the ground, you sing for me, 
and go away and let them put me in, and 
cover me up.” 

They promised her that they would do 
this and Henry said to the Christians, 
“This man is poor, he got no money, we 
must get the money to buy things to put 
her away in.” This they did with the help 
of some friends. Then Henry went away, 
but some of the Christians remained with 
the sick woman. 

That night the old medicine man came 
back, but the sick woman would not let 
him do anything. During the next two 
days she ate and slept well. The third 
morning Henry returned. When she saw 
him she said, “You have come just in 
time to help me go, you do for me all 
what I told you.” Being assured that it 
would be done, she said, “‘Give me a good 
sing, andI go.” They began tosing. She 
shook hands with all the Christians, then 
with all her people and told them good-by. 
She closed her eyes and they continued to 
sing until about eleven o’clock. Then 
they examined her and found that she was 
cold and dead. She died without a 
struggle, not even the twitch of a muscle. 
She “fell asleep” in Jesus. “Tis so sweet 
to trust in Jesus, just to take Him at his 
word; just to rest upon His promises, just 
to know thus saith the Lord.” 

A man was sent to Orosi for the burial 
things. The Christian woman bathed the 
dead body, a thing the Indians had never 
done before, and wrapped her in a clean 
sheet. That night the medicine man 


came back to have the dance for the dead, 
it being the custom of these Indians to lay 
the dead body out and dance around it all 
night. The medicine man sent for the 
Christians to come in and help sing. 
Henry asked, “Is he going to sing the old- 
time way?” He was told “Yes.” Henry 
said, “Well, then we will not go in.” 
They told the medicine man what Henry 
had said, and he began to make threats, 
declaring that the Christians must leave 
the place. Again the old man who acted 
as peacemaker before stopped him. Henry 
said to Gracier, “You go and ask her man 
which he wants to-night, them to sing 
oldtime way or us to sing new way?” Her 
husband said, ‘‘ You tell Henry he has to 
do what he promised her.” The people 
all agreed. When the Christians went in 





FIRST BAPTISTRY AT DUNLAP 


and began to sing, the old medicine man 
went out, got on his horse, took all his 
trinkets and fled, never to appear there 
again. 

And thus ended the battle. It was a 
long drawn out struggle. Every inch of 
the ground had been contested, but at 
last victory was won. “Jehovah, He is 
God,” and the entire tribe now believe it. 

Next day the dead body was dressed in 
a nice, white burial robe, and a ribbon tied 
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in a bow was placed in her hair. The body 
was placed in a nice casket and Henry 
acted as undertaker. Her husband was 
led up to the casket and all the unconverted 
Indians marched up and stood by, while 
the Christians stood on the opposite side 
of the casket. Her husband said, “She 


no look trouble, she good smile on her face, 
I guess may be so she 


she look happy. 
i” 
The heathen people said, ““We no see 
Indian look this way when she die, she 
look good, we like it.” 

The Christians sang and prayed. Henry 
had the Indians carry the casket out to the 
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grave about one half mile away. The 
Christians marched along behind. The 
casket was placed on the ground by the 
grave, the Christians gathered around and 
sang, “Precious Name, oh, how sweet.” 
After prayer Henry ordered the Indians to 
put the casket in the grave and cover it up, 
and the Christians turned and walked 
away. 

The religion of Jesus has prevailed, as 
it will continue to prevail over all other 
beliefs. The majority of this Indian tribe 
have now become Christians, and before 
long I expect to see practically every one 
of them following Jesus. 











THE HOPE AND JOY OF THE TRIBES 
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ONE OF THE MANY ““BOSHAS,” OR TEMPORARY HOUSES FOR NATIVE DELEGATES AT THE 
ALL ASSAM CONVENTION AT NOWGONG 


Assam Baptist Missionary Conference 
By W. E. WITTER, D.D., OF GAUHATI 
FEBRUARY 17-24, 1916 





HIRTY years ago! How 


eager life was then! How 


‘;| the young missionaries, 
Pitt Holland Moore and 


wife, planned for the 
t| Jubilee Conference to be 
kK 3| held Dec. 18-29, 1886! 

As their guests at that 
time what joy it was to 
labor with them for every possible comfort 
of the seventeen other missionaries who 
were soon to pitch their tents on the spa- 
cious lawns and fill the old bungalow, built 
in 1851 by Dr. Stoddard, with chat and 
cheer and the graver matters then before 
the Mission. Oh the changes of the swift 
passing years! The fair hostess of those 
Jubilee days now in Rochester, N. Y., in 
the home of the then little four year old 
daughter Clara, Mrs. Roland Harris, 
M.D.; and our host of those days lying on 
a cot in the same old bungalow, too feeble 
to rise, yet greeting each and all with glad 
words of welcome, the old time cheery 
smile, hoping we are all well cared for, and 
will have a good Conference, assuring us 
with eager grasps and farewells that “It is 
all right, all right!” Oh it is heart- 
breaking! It is sanctifying! It is glorify- 
ing! Ere numbers of us had folded our 








tents for departure from the All Assam 
Convention immediately following the 
Conference, and the Reference and Prop- 
erty Committee sessions following this, we 
were, with practically all the prominent 
Hindus and Mohammedans and Europeans 
of Nowgong, together with the little flock 
of sorely bereaved native Christians, to 
follow his ashes to the lonely and unin- 
closed buria! ground, where he had asked 
that he might sleep among his people as 
token of the fact that “‘having loved his 
own, he loved them unto the end.” No 
wonder our hearts were hushed in the 
presence of this shadow which would not 
depart! There could be no strife! The 
spell of brotherhood was upon us! The 
first evening of the Conference was spent 
in united petition that, if it might be 
possible, this cup of sorrow might pass 
from us. Every hour succeeding brought 
fresh reminders of how through others he 
had wrought for our every comfort, and 
again, and again was sent the message to 
the sessions that none must be depressed 
because of his enforced absence and the 
ebbing of life’s tide with him. 

And who is this whom we have for 
president? It is Walter Mason, the lad of 
thirty years ago who so amused the Con- 














TABERNACLE IN WHICH WAS HELD THE ALL ASSAM CONVENTION OF FEBRUARY, 1916 
OVER 700 NATIVE DELEGATES 


ference attendants of that day by his 
sitting hour after hour beside little Clara 
Moore, as prim and apparently absorbed 
in the questions discussed as a young 


theologue at his first Association after his 


marriage and ordination. Now with un- 
diminished dignity and added grace he is 
holding us to time most winsomely. Dr. 
and Mrs. Mason, unable to be with us 
because of pressing duties at Tura, are the 
only other miss ‘onaries now in Assam of 
that Jubilee Conference save the ever young 
Ella Bond of Tura and the writer; and the 
then ‘‘ Baby Witter” is now revelling in his 
work among the Telugus in South India. 
All the rest who made up that Conference 
of 1886 are in the home land or have taken 
the farther journey to join “the great 
cloud of witnesses.” 

And what has the harvest been? Those 
were indeed pioneer days as compared 
with now! Our working force on the field 
then, eight men, seven wives and four 
young ladies, with no physicians or nurses. 
Our corresponding force today, 21 men, 
16 wives and 10 young women, one ef the 
latter a nurse and two of the men practicing 
physicians with three dispensaries and one 
hospital. The above takes no account of 
the missionaries on furlough or of several 
who are about to sail for America. 

In 1886, at the time of our Jubilee Con- 


ference, the number of baptisms from the 
beginning of the Mission in 1836 was only 
2,881, and the membership. of all our 
churches only 1,775; while last year, 1915, 
we report 13,694 church members, an 
increase of 765 per cent in the last 28 years, 
with an increase of central stations from 
10 in 1886 to 13 in 1915; ordained native 
preachers increased in number from 7 to 
9 and unordained from 11 to 108; teachers 
in village schools from 17 to 252, or 1,482 
per cent; boys in the various schools from 
1,103 to 4,222, or 383 per cent; girls from 
186 to 1,403, or 757 per cent. Then we 
had no High School, now we have our large 
High School at Jorhat, where splendid 
buildings for its accommodation by way of 
hostels are under construction. We have 
two remarkable kindergarten schools for 
girls at Gauhati and Nowgong, with fine 
buildings for hostels and higher grades at 
Nowgong, and the same at Gauhati fast 
hastening to completion. ‘Tura must soon 
have new buildings for their growing 
Girls’ School, and Impur, Jorhat and Sib- 
sagor must speedily supply buildings and 
equipment and woman missionaries for the 
girls from many Christian homes awaken- 
ing to a desire for education. At Tura 
where there were only 70 girls in all the 
schools in 1886 there are now no less than 
750, an increase of 1,071 per cent. 
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At one of the teas on the lawn during the 
Conference, Mr. J. A. Dawson, Deputy 
Commissioner of Nowgong, rehearsed in 
gracious words the achievements of Mr. P. 
H. Moore in the interests of female edu- 
cation in Nowgong, and then went to the 
bungalow and presented Mr. Moore in 
person the Kaiser-i-Hind silver medal 
awarded by King George and the Govern- 
ment of India for distinguished efforts for 
the elevation of the peoples of India. Our 
brother had known for several months that 
this award had been made, but had been 
obliged, on account of pressure of work and 
impaired health, to decline an invitation 
from the Chief Commissioner of Assam to 
come to the Capitol, Shillong, and receive 
this token of honor at a public meeting. 

The report of work among College and 
High School students from Gauhati which 
mentioned the recording of the names of 
422 different students who had come to the 
Mission bungalow since July 15th— 
numbers of them coming week after week, 
and some month after month, for Bible 
study and religious conversation — again 
strongly re-emphasized the need of hostel 
buildings for our Christian young men, and 
as many Hindus and Mohammedans as 
care to place themselves under Christian 
influence, not only at Gauhati but at other 
stations as well, and the putting forth of 


every possible effort to win these future 
leaders of the Province to Jesus Christ. 

One evening was given to the welcome 
of new and returning missionaries and to 
Prof. W. E. Wiatt, visiting delegate from 
the Burman Conference, whose presence 
and help brought abundant blessing both 
to the Conference and to the All Assam 
Convention immediately following the 
Conference. At the latter there were 
delegates from many different tribes to the 
number of over 700, a Convention strongly 
characterized by the confession of sins and 
past indifference, a fresh outpouring of the 
evangelistic spirit, with glad reports from 
several of the fields of the splendid results 
of the All Assam Evangelistic Campaign 
of last March and April, and the promise 
of a still more vigorous campaign this 
March and April. 

Unfortunately space will not allow even 
mention of many matters of great import- 
ance which were amicably considered. 
One outstanding feature was several after- 
noon sessions in the new auditorium of the 
fine Girl’s School building in the presence 
of a magnificent display of maps, photo- 
graphs, charts, curios, etc., which had been 
collected and set up with great care by 
Messrs. Kampfer and Bowers, a mis- 
sionary from each station giving illumi- 
nating addresses from the maps of the 











AFTERNOON CONFERENCE TEA IN FRONT OF BUNGALOW OCCUPIED BY MISSES DOE, CRISENBERRY 


AND HAY, NOWGONG. (BUNGALOW BUILT BY DR. BRONSON IN 1851) 
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work on his field. The secretary was 
unanimously reelected for another year 
and a unanimous and hearty vote passed 
commending most emphatically his wise 
and arduous labors of the past year. The 


Reference Committee membership was 
increased from three to five, one of whom 
was appointed from the W.A.B.F.M.S. 
asanexperiment. There were encouraging 
reports from nearly every station, with dis- 


couragements in some which must be over- 
come, and which will be overcome, if only 
the friends at home will send the men and 
women to reenforce these fields, and fur- 
nish something like an adequate yearly 
financial support for educational and 
evangelistic work, which must go hand in 
hand if we are to continue to make approxi- 
mately satisfactory effort in the spiritual 
tillage of this awakening province. 








OUR BAPTIST MISSION HIGH SCHOOL AT ONGOLE 


American Baptist Telugu Mission Conference 
BY REV. W. A. STANTON, KURNOOL 


HE Annual Conference of the American 
Baptist Telugu Mission met this year 
December 29 to January 5 at Ongole, the 
“Mecca” of the Mission. Seven stren- 
uous days were spent in prayer, conference 
and deliberation on “the things of the 
Kingdom.” The past year, while not 
marked by any exceptional ingathering in 
the Mission as a whole, has nevertheless 
been one of steady growth and progress 
along all lines. Full returns are not yet 
available, but at hand it is clear that the 
total baptisms for 1915 will exceed 3000. 
Cumbum heads the list with 726, and 
Kurnool is a good second with 473, making 
over 1000 accessions in the Kurnool dis- 
trict alone. 

One of the most pleasant features of the 
Conference was the welcoming of the new 
and returning missionaries. The number 
this year was exceptionally large as it 
included the reenforcements of two years, 
the missionaries of the previous year not 
having arrived until after the Conference 
of that year. Notwithstanding this fact, 


among this large number welcomed to our 
ranks, the new missionaries were few and 
far between — only one missionary family 
and four single ladies in two years. We 
wonder how the Board at home expect to 
keep this great Mission manned at this 
rate. 

A unique feature of the Conference was 
the ordination of Mr. T. V. Witter, son 
of our beloved Dr. Witter now in Assam, 
but for many years District Secretary for 
New England. After the examination of 
the candidate, which he passed with credit 
to himself, a very impressive ordination 
service was held at which Dr. Downie 
presided and Dr. Ferguson preached the 
sermon. Mr. Witter came out to India 
especially for work among the students of 
Madras, but the missionary forces on the 
field have been so depleted of late that it 
was found necessary to transfer him to 
Podili to fill the vacancy there. 

Many important matters of business 
came before the Conference. The ques- 
tion of mission autonomy was one of the 
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large and vital matters, but such a wide 
divergence of opinion was revealed in the 
discussion that it was decided to defer 
action until next Conference. Over a 
day was given to the proposed Clough 
Memorial Hospital at Ongole. 
tion of site was finally referred to a special 
committee of seven. An important paper 
on “Suggestions for an Educational Pro- 
gram related to the Needs of the Mission” 
was read by Rev. S. D. Bawden, our 
Industrial missionary. He advocated 
strongly a revision of our present edu- 
cational system by the introduction of 
industrial training in our schools, and with 
this in view he presented a resolution that 
an Agricultural School be established in the 
Mission and an agricultural expert be sent 
out by the Board from America as soon as 
possible. This resolution was passed. In 


view of the great need of missionary re- 
enforcements on the field as evidenced by 
the large number of fields at present with 
out a resident missionary, a resolution was 
also passed strongly urging the Board to 
send out missionary reenforcements ade- 
quate to the needs of the Mission. 


A clear 
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and illuminating paper on “Missions, 
Government Grants and the Conscience 
Clause” was read by Rev. L. C. Smith, 
Principal of the Nellore Boys’ High School. 
The discussion revealed the fact that with 
one or two exceptions our missionaries aré 
united in the policy of receiving Govern- 
ment grants-in-aid. In order that they 
might have definite information to lay 
before the churches in the Five Year 
Program which has been inaugurated at 
home, the Board asked the Conference to 
prepare a schedule of mission needs includ- 
ing reenforcements, general property needs, 
educational or other institutions, increased 
appropriations and new lines of work. 
The Conference asked the Reference 
Committee to canvass the Mission and 
submit to the Board a carefully prepared 
schedule of such needs. We can assure 
the home constituency that the whole 
Mission will join with the utmost alacrity 
in the preparation of this list, but we shall 
wait with some anxiety to see how many 
of the needs will be supplied. 


Kurnool, Feb. 12, 1916. 
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A Letter that Explains Itself 


Dear Dr. Grose: 


I am sending you a copy of the letter 
just issued by the Finance Committee of 


the Moulmein Burmese Baptist Church, . 


thinking it may interest those of your 
readers who have worshiped with us in the 
present building and also the larger 
number of people who are interested in the 
work of the Independent Native church 
though they have never visited the field. 
This letter 1s not an appeal for funds. 
Please make that very plain and emphatic. 
The church will finance the building of this 
fine new edifice from its own constituency 
here in Burma. But I think the letter 
should be given to the home readers be- 
cause of the fine spirit of devotion it re- 
veals and the executive ability shown. 
There are only 170 resident members in the 
church and many of these are school 
children. So you see the “Four Year 
Program” of. the Moulmein Church is a 
big one — in many respects larger than the 
Home Five Year Program. The church 
expects to have the Rs. 40,000 in hand 
before beginning to build. It means 
sacrifice and self-denial for all, but they 
cheerfully accept the task. I hope to 
write you in 1920 that complete success has 
crowned their efforts. Sincerely, 
L. B. Hucues. 


Moulmein, 12th March, 1916. 
Dear SIsTERS AND BRETHREN, 

The Burmese Baptist Church at Moulmein, 
through their special Finance Committee, issue 
this appeal for contributions towards their 
proposed new Church Building, the estimated 
cost of which is Rs. 40,000. The present Church 
was built soon after the days of Dr. Judson. 
The same seats that belonged to the wooden 
chapel of Dr. Judson’s days are still being used 
and our venerable Sayagyi’s pulpit and chair 
are to be seen as mementoes in our present 
building. Mr. L. C. Ah Voung, U Baik and 
other leaders of the Church who contributed 
liberally in money and kind towards our present 
Church were baptised by Dr. Judson. They 
were men of faith and vision, and, looking to 
the coming generations of worshippers, planned 
the building in dimensions largely in excess of 
their immediate needs. 

After a little more than half a century of 
labour and hope we rejoice in the fulfilment of 
their vision. The congregation has outgrown 
the accommodation of the Church, and it has 
been nearly a year since the Church was obliged 


to begin holding its services in the more spacious 
Judson Hall of the Boys’ School. The Church 
feels that our Heavenly Father has given the 


-signal for taking a forward step and has ap- 


pointed a Committee to inaugurate a campaign 
for collecting the new Church Building Fund of 
Rs. 40,000. 

The new building will accommodate a con- 
gregation much larger than our present one; 
but we would see with an eye of faith, as did 
our forefathers, a grand assembly of God’s 
children coming together to worship Him and 
would make provision for this growing assembly 
as years roll on. The building will be suited 
to the needs of a modern Church with its varied 
activities, the Sunday School, Temperance Work, 
Young People’s Work and so forth. 

The Church has set itself a great undertaking 
almost beyond its power; but we will believe 
in His power and look upon his task of collecting 
the sum of Rs. 40,000 and of accomplishing our 
project as a great privilege and a challenge of 
our faith. It is indeed a God-given privilege 
to put up the House of God and leave it to 
posterity as an enduring symbol of our love and 
gratitude. As Solomon accepted the divine 
sanction to build His Temple and proved himself 
worthy of the high honour bestowed on him so 
would we measure up to the high calling, laying 
hold ef His all-sufficient power by faith that 
overcometh all things. Brethren, pray for us 
that our faith may not grow weak and our vision 
never grow dim. 

May we now give a few suggestions which, 
we hope, will lead to some congenial plan of 
contributing towards the building. In the first 
place, we would give a general idea of our 
anticipation as to the size of individual contribu- 
tions. As it is proposed to start building 
operations in 1920, there are at least four full 
years to pay our subscriptions in. 


We strongly hope that there will be at least 
10 subscriptions of Rs. 1,000 each, totalling Rs. 
10,000. Rs. 1,000, being spread over four years, 
works out to Rs. 250 a year and approximately 
to Rs. 20 a month. Twenty subscriptions of 
Rs. 500, giving a total of another Rs. 10,000. 
Forty persons giving Rs. 250 each, making up 
another Rs. 10,000. This will leave us Rs. 
10,000 to be made up by smaller subscriptions, 
say, 100 donations of Rs. 100 each. Do we not 
have 170 of God’s sons and daughters who would 
sacrifice some of their cherished desires and 
speedily and generously give of their savings 
and earnings towards this most worthy object. 
Certainly we have a much larger number of His 
children who would gladly seize the opportunity 
of having a share in putting up a new landmark 
in the progress of the Lord’s Kingdom. 


One brother gives this thought. God’s 
children receiving salariés are paid by the 
month which includes Sundays on which we do 
not work. Let us, he says, work out what is the 
amount we get for Sundays, our rest days, and 

















put by these amounts towards the subscription 
for the Church building. 

We need hardly state that, in the payment of 
subscriptions, the Church will most gladly make 
arrangements for receiving contributions in 
instalments. The Church will try to accommo- 
date every subscriber and collect the money 
according of the expressed wish of the subscriber 
as to time and amount of each instalment. 

Some brother may wish to contribute in 
kind — building material, such as timber and 
brick, etc. Such a contribution also will be 
welcome. 

Or, instead of contributing towards the general 
fund for the building there may be a brother or 
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sister, who would stand the expense of definite 
portions of the building. It may be a memorial 
window, the pulpit, the baptistry, etc. The 
committee will be glad to secure estimates and 
plans and to see that the wishes of the donors 
are carried out as far as possible. 

The committee rejoice at the privilege of 
service in connection with the new Church 
building and send forth, by the authority of the 
Church, this appeal in prayer and hope. We 
believe that His children who are enjoying daily 
and hourly His bounteous grace are ready with a 
hearty response to the call of their Father. 

L. T. AH POH, 
Chairman Church Building Fund Committee. 
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The Baptist workers in Petrograd are 
most grateful for the help given them in 
this time of great need. A recent letter 
says, “I cannot tell you what a comfort 
it is to know there are friends praying for 
us and taking an interest in the great work 
going on in our far off country. There is 
a remarkable hunger for the word of God 
here. At every meeting we have conver- 
sions and, in spite of all the difficulties we 
are undergoing, the desire for the Truth 
seems to be growing greater. 


The launch “Olive M.” has been brought 
up from Tavoy, to Pyapon, where it has 
been put at the disposal of Rev. F. H. 
Knollin for mission work. 


A new church building is to be erected 
at Kurnool through the generosity of Dr. 
J. Ackerman Coles, who has donated 
$6,000 toward the building and its equip- 
ment. Dr. W. A. Stanton writes: “You 
can well imagine what joy this brought 
to our hearts. We are in such great need 
of a building, for we literally have no church 


KAREN AND BURMAN CHRISTIANS AT THE CONVENTION, THARRAWADDY 


Notes from Various Fields 





home at present. We have given up our 
chapel to the high school and now are 
holding our services in the high school hall. 
This is, of course, unsatisfactory, but it is 
the only hall that will accommodate our 
congregation and even this is too small for 
the big crowd that gathers. This gracious 
gift of Dr. Coles will meet a long felt need 
in our work, 


The missionaries at Ningyuanfu have an 
opportunity to obtain at remarkably low 
cost a good place for a school and residence. 
It is an old “Yamen” in which many 
people were beheaded during the revolu- 
tion and is therefore not in great demand. 
Two thousand dollars gold would buy it 
and put it in good shape to use as a school 
and leave ground enough for a residence to 
be erected later. 


Forty-eight converts have been added 
to the church of Banza Manteke by baptism 
this last quarter and the evangelistic work 
is full of real life under the care of Rev. 
Henry Richards. 
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“THE UNDER SIDE OF COLPORTER LIFE”—CAPTAIN HALL ENGAGED IN A NEW YEAR’S CLEANING 
oF “LIFE-LINE” ON COOS BAY, OREGON, 1916 


With Publication Society Workers 


Rough and Realistic Experiences 

CAPT. G. L. HALL, of the Colportage 

Cruiser, “ Life-line,” reports some rough 
and realistic experiences in connection with 
his work on the waters of Coos Bay, 
Oregon. “We organized a new Sunday 
school at Schofield, I had a very hard trip 
there. From Coos Bay by boat I went to 
the head of navigation on North Inlet, 
thence overland eight miles, then by boat 
again through South Lake and North Lake, 
up Black Creek, thence over the hills by 
pack trail. Before I got back my Bibles 
had been carried by boat, auto, row-boat, 
wagon, pack-horse, and by mule— that 
is me. 

*‘T found the camp boys very eager to 
get Bibles and Testaments. We held a 
bonfire meeting one night out in the woods. 
We sang and worshiped till 10.30 p.m. 
Just before we started the meeting, while 
a rancher and myself were gathering the 
logs together for the meeting, one of the 
little girls stepped over a hornet’s nest. 
Then while we were getting her comforted, 


a little boy way out in the brush called, 
“Papa, come here quick, there is something 
in the bushes.” It was then growing dark. 
The father ran with the axe to where the 
boy was. Istoodandlistened. Presently, 
I heard a gun speak out. I grabbed the 
shovel which was the only weapon left, 
thinking I might do a bear or cougar at 
least some injury, and stood at “arms, 
present.” Then I called out to the man, 
“What is it?” He replied, “I don’t know, 
but I think it was one of my own calves.” 
This was the conclusion after he had 
shot. 

**An old-fashioned house-warming was 
held this month. I am endeavoring to get 
the country people to enjoy each other’s 
sociability and to get together. Dancing 
and cards result when there is nothing 
higher resorted to. Often they bring their 
dinners and we have three services on 
Sunday with dinner in between. This 
whole section of country furnishes great 
opportunities for aggressive missionary 
endeavor. 
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Institute Activity 

The educational workers of the Publi- 
cation Society have had their busiest year. 
Under the leadership of the Directors of 
Sunday School and Young People’s work 
in the various states 1,500 Institutes have 
given training to 200,000 teachers and 
leaders. In order to assist the State 
Directors in the larger Institutes a head- 
quarters team has been made up of Dr. 
W. E. Chalmers, Educational Secretary, 
Dr. Edward Raffety, "Teen Age Director, 
Miss Meme Brockway, Elementary Di- 
rector, and Dr. Samuel Zane Batten, 
Social Service Secretary. 

In the larger centers Institute work is 
opened on Sunday and continued every 
afternoon and evening in the week with a 
closing service on Friday evening, when 
certificates of credit are formally presented 
to students who have qualified in lecture 
courses. Christian young people are chal- 
lenged to train themselves for a better 
service for the Master, and they respond 
in encouraging numbers. During the year 
major Institutes were held in Chicago, 
Boston, Newark, N. J., Denver, Los 


Angeles, Portland, Oregon, Seattle, Toledo, 


Ohio, and Huntington, W. Va. The 


largest daily registration of individuals was 
at Portland, when 2,345 signed course 
cards. In Toledo under a plan of co- 
operation with the Federation of Churches 
and the Lucas County Sunday School 
Association, out of 95 evangelical churches 
of all denominations, 73 were represented 
in the Institute. The meetings were held 
in the new $60,000 Sunday school plant of 
the Ashland Avenue Baptist Church. 


Evangelization with Autos 
BY E. E. DULEY, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


A few years ago a pastor in the middle 
west said to one of the colporters of the 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
“In a few years your wagon will be dis- 
placed by the automobile and you will be 
able to accomplish more than you are 
now doing with your team and wagon.” 
The colporter was doubtful that such a 
thing would ever come to pass, but today 
the Society is operating sixteen automobiles 
in different parts of the country. The 
climate and excellent roads of Southern 
California presented the most favorable 
opportunity for making the experiment 
which proved so successful, that now three 


INSTITUTE WORKERS OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Seated:—M. E. Chalmers, S. Z. Batten, Miss Meme Brockway, Geo. L. White, W."E.Raffety 
Standing:—M. L. Thomas, I. H. Hagen, L. P. Valentine, D. C. Williams, J. D. Springston 
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automobiles are in use in this promising 
field and there is room for several others. 
With the slight variation of temperature 
and the fine boulevards reaching the most 
remote parts of this section of the State, it 


becomes a pleasure to do colportage and 


Sunday school work here. 

The work is here to do and our men are 
constantly occupied in the various forms 
of service that falls to the lot of the col- 
porter. The past two months have been 
devoted to work among the Sunday schools 
and churches. Asa sample of the territory 
a worker can cover in one day, I was able 
to address a Sunday school one Sunday 
morning at 9.30, drive to another point 
twelve miles away, and deliver another 
address at 11 o’clock, and back home the 
twelve miles for dinner and out in the 
afternoon to another church where an 
Institute was to be held. The above is 
only one form of service that we have been 
able to render. 

Much might be said of the work out in 
the regions remote from the railroads where 
the worker goes from house to house talk- 
ing to the people concerning the things of 
the Kingdom, distributing the word of God 
and the printed leaflet. One day I came 
to a farmhouse far back in the country and 
found no one at home except the owner, a 
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man fully seventy years of age. To my 
inquiry concerning his spiritual life he told 
me that he was not a Christian and down 
we sat upon the woodpile while I was able 
to point him to the Saviour; and as I left 
he gave me a cordial invitation to call 
again. 

This country is the mecca of the health- 
seeker and the professional tourist. So 
many who come this way do not expect to 
remain long, so they erroneously reason 
that it is not worth while to bring their 
letters and join the church here. They 
become infatuated with the climate, 
scenery and educational and social ad- 
vantages, and so stay on and on for years, 
and become so absorbed with things ma- 
terial that they forget their religious obli- 
gations and many are lost to the church 
and religious activity. In one city in a 
recent survey, it was reported that there 
were 500 Baptist families unaffiliated with 
any church. Much of our work lies along 
the line of discovering these unused and 
unemployed units and getting them lined 
up with the churches and the work of the 
Kingdom. If our churches farther east 
have any members non-resident and can’t 
locate them, they are reasonably safe in 
sending their names to the workers in 
southern California. 








REV. W. R. HOWELL, OF COLPORTER CRUISER, “ROBERT G. SEYMOUR,” SENDS THIS PICTURE 
OF A NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL ORGANIZED IN ONE OF THE PUGET SOUND TOWNS 
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THe ARMS of THe CHURCH 


°@o YE INTO ALL THE WoRLO AND FREACH 
THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE 
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Witnesses 


BEGINNING AT sERUSALEM, AN IN AU SUDEA, ANO IN 
SAMARIA. AND UNTO THE UTTERMOST PART of THe EARTH.’ 


ACTS 1:3 











Desionen ay 
A. €. HARRIS 
PacLancLemid 


This Diagram by the Associate Pastor of Grace Baptist Temple, Phila- 
delphia, obliterates the false distinction of Home and Foreign, and starts 
scripturally at Jerusalem, extending thence to the “uttermost part’ 
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Some Significant Dates in Early Minnesota History 
COMPILED BY E. R. POPE, D.D. 


Groselliers and Radisson wintered 
among the Sioux of the Mille Lacs 
region, being the first white ex- 
plorers in Minnesota. 

Louis Hennepin, the first white man 
to see the Falls of St. Anthony. 
Visit of Le Sueur going up Minne- 

sota river to site of Mankato. 

Visit of Jonathan Carver of Con- 
necticut. 

Establishment of Sandy Lake post 
of the Northwest Fur Trading 
Co., near what is now the town 
of Aitkin. 

Exploring expedition of Gen. Pike. 

Fort Snelling established. 

First steamboat arrived at Mendota, 
May 10th. 

Schoolcraft reached head waters of 
the Mississippi and named the 
lake “Itasca.” 

Franklin Steele makes a claim at 
St. Anthony Falls. Pierre Par- 
rant makes a claim and builds a 
shanty on the present site of St. 
Paul. 

First American settlement at Ma- 
rine, on St. Croix river. 

Town of Stillwater (population now 
10,000) was laid out. 


1659 

—60 
1680 
1700 
1767 
1794 


1839 
1843 


1847 Town of St. Paul platted and re- 
corded; and townsite of St. 
Anthony Falls later in the year. 

Minnesota Territory organized by 
Act of Congress. Its western 
boundary being the Missouri 
river. Col. J. H. Stevens took 
up a claim on west side of river 
opposite St. Anthony Falls in 
what is now Minneapolis. 

Hennepin County organized, and 
Minneapolis chosen for name of 
county seat. 

Minneapolis town site platted. 

Town of Minneapolis organized 
under Act of Legislature passed in 
1856. 

Minnesota admitted as a state on 
May 11th. 

On April 29th the First Minnesota 
Regiment was mustered into 
service at Fort Snelling, within 
two weeks of the fall of Fort 
Sumter. 

The Sioux outbreak. 

Minneapolis was chartered as a 
city; its 50th anniversary will be 
observed next year, 1917. 

St. Anthony was annexed to Minne- 
apolis. 


1849 


1862 
1867 


1872 


Some Significant Dates in Minnesota Baptist History 


1847 July 13— Miss Harriet E. Bishop 
of Vermont, the first Baptist 
coming to Minnesota arrived. 

July 25— Miss Bishop started in 
St. Paul the first Protestant 
Sunday School. 

Nov. 28—Appeal to American 
Baptist Home Mission Society 
for a missionary for Minnesota. 

Feb. 8—Rev. J. P. Parsons ap- 
pointed missionary for St. Paul 
and vicinity. 

May — Rev. J. P. Parsons arrived 
at St. Paul. 

Dec. 30— First Baptist Church of 
St. Paul organized with twelve 
members. 

July 13—First Baptist Church 
St. Anthony, now Olivet Church, 
Minneapolis, a saaiea with ten 
members, 


1847 


1848 


1849 


1849 
1849 


1850 


1851 April— First Baptism in Missis- 
sippi River, north of Iowa line. 
Minneapolis Free Baptist Church 
organized with six members. 
Sept. 24— Minnesota Baptist As- 
sociation organized with three 
churches and sixty members. 
March 9— First Baptist Church, 
Minneapolis, organized with ten 

members. 

Swedish Baptist Church of Houston 
in southeastern Minnesota or- 
ganized by Rev. F. O. Nelson. 

Oct. 3— First Baptist Church of 
Winona organized with sixteen 
members. 

Rev. Amory Gale of Massachusetts 
became pastor of First Church, 
Minneapolis. 

Minnesota Free Baptist Yearly 
Meeting organized. 
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Swedish Baptist State Conference 
organized with four or five 
churches. 

German Baptist Church of Minne- 
trista organized. 

Rev. Amory Gale appointed by 
Home Mission Society “Itinerant 
Missionary” for Minnesota. 

Aug. 29— Minnesota Baptist State 
Convention organized at Winona. 
Sixty eight Baptist Churches and 
1686 members. 

Minnesota Baptist State Conven- 
tion in connection with the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society 
appointed a Colporter for Minne- 
sota. 

Oct. 11— Danish Baptist Church 
of Clark’s Grove organized with 
fifteen members. 

Cooperation begun with the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. 

Minnesota German Association or- 
ganized. 

First Baptist Church of Duluth 
organized. 


1871 
1875 
1878 


1886 
1887 


1887 
1891 


1892 


1902 
1903 


1904 


1915 
1915 


1915 


Dec. 27— Minneapolis Baptist 
Union organized. 

Luverne Church in southwestern 
Minnesota organized. 

Present method of cooperation with 
Home Mission Society (now used 
in all western states) suggested 
by Minnesota and adopted. 

Swedish Church at Soudan (north- 
eastern Minnesota) organized. 

May Anniversaries held in Minne- 
apolis. 

St. Paul Baptist Union organized. 

Dane-Norwegian Conference organ- 
ized. 

Swedish church at Eagle Point or- 
ganized. 

May Anniversaries met in St. Paul. 

Work begun among the Finnish 
people. 

Church organized at International 
Falls (northern boundary of state). 

Work begun among the Bohemians. 

Consolidation perfected with the 
Free Baptists. . 

Work begun among the Slavs in 
Minneapolis. 


IN THE JULY ISSUE WE SHALL GIVE THE REPORT OF 


THE MINNEAPOLIS MEETINGS, AND SUMMARIES OF 
THE YEAR’S WORK AS SHOWN IN THE ANNUAL REPORTS. 
CHURCHES WOULD DO WELL TO PUT THIS ISSUE IN 
EVERY FAMILY, AND ADVANCE ORDERS FOR THIS 


PURPOSE 


SCENE ON LAKE HARRIET, 


WILL BE FILLED AT $5.00 PER HUNDRED 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Oregon and the Baptists 
BY REV. O. C. WRIGHT 


‘THE state of Oregon spreads over the 

vast area of more than 96,000 square 
miles, and hence possesses two quite dis- 
tinctly different climates. Railroads and 
climate have made possible a very much 
denser population on the northern and 
western areas, and more than half of the 
population is within a radius of one hun- 
dred miles of Portland. Along the north- 
ern transcontinental railroad lines are 
grouped a number of first class towns, in 
which we have several vigorous churches. 
South from Portland extending to the 
southern border we find a much larger 
number of strong churches. Within the 
great inland empire east of the mountains, 
we have no self supporting churches; and 
though as compared with the western 
and northern part of the state, the popula- 
tion is sparse, we should not discount the 
opportunities because of this fact. For 
even at the present there are really hun- 
dreds of community centers that are form- 


ing the foundation of larger towns, and 
only await the coming -of railroads or 
improved stage routes, and development of 
irrigation projects, and the awakening of 
thousands of pioneers to the intelligence 
of the opportunities that await their indus- 
try. Some day this great inland empire 


will be throbbing with industry. It is 
within this region that our missionaries 
find matured young men and women who 
have never heard the gospel proclaimed, 
nor been privileged to attend Sunday 
school. The appeal comes as never before 
for district missionary work by which 
preaching stations may be established, and 
some real “shepherding of the flock” 
and constructive building that looks to the 
future. 

In this survey let us start eastward from 
Portland. The Dalles is at the very edge 
of the drier and invigorating Eastern 
Oregon climate. Here is one of our best 
cities, and while our church has done a 
most excellent work, it is still necessary to 
render some assistance to enable our people 
to care for our interests in this important 
center. Eastward is the Umatilla Associa- 
tion, in which are grouped a number of 


our churches, Pendleton being the strong- 
est. Hermiston, Adams, and until re- 
cently, Freewater received aid from the 
Convention. The successful every mem- 
ber canvass placed Freewater amongst 
the self supporting churches. But the 
nature of these communities will necessi- 
tate for some time the expenditure of mis- 
sionary aid, 

The Grand Ronde Association covers a 
territory larger than the entire state of 
Pennsylvania, and south of the line passing 
east and west through Burns, there is a 
vast territory practically untouched in 
any adequate way by any denomination. 
The pastors of the churches of Burns, 
Ontario, Elgin and Haines are giving them- 
selves to a real missionary type of work, and 
with automobiles are duplicating one hun- 
dred per cent their talents, reaching out 
into the outer districts. Our vigorous 
church at Baker stands at the heart of this 
large territory, and together with the 
church at La Grande, feels the call of the 
far away neglected district. Already plans 
are perfected for putting into this Associa- 
tion a district missionary. 

Grouped together in the very heart of 
Central Oregon are the churches of Bend, 
Redmond and Prineville, of the Deschutes 
Association. Prineville is a county seat, 
beautifully situated in one of our richest 
valleys. It has demonstrated its right of 
recognition by becoming a first class town, 
even in spite of no railway facilities. 
Redmond and Bend are both favored by 
abundant water supply, which is now being 
utilized in agricultural pursuits, and are 
also on the line of railway developments. 
To those of us who look in the future and 
see the four or five gaps between the rail- 
roads closed, and all these towns accessible 
to the world and the world of commerce 
to them, we do not regret the money that 
has been expended in this country, nor 
desire to withhold additional funds to en- 
large the work. ‘The missionary pastors 
at Bend, Redmond and Prineville are men 
occupying strategic places in the Kingdom 
of God. These churches are all aided by 
the Convention. 
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Klamath Falls is one of our most progres- 
sive cities. Paved streets, elegant brick 
business buildings, a payroll in their wood- 
working industries amounting to $60,000 
a month, unlimited water supply now being 
carried to the rich soil, and on a trans- 
continental railway that will connect 
Portland and San Francisco, with an early 
prospect of other outlets by railway, and 
the county seat of the county having the 
second largest amount of standing timber in 
Oregon, and the distributing center for 
this large district, Klamath Falls is at the 
center of great opportunities. No de- 
nomination has measured up to reasonable 
expectations, and our own, if we do our 
duty, must be greatly strengthened and 
put under the best kind of leadership. 

East of Klamath lies Lake county, 
Lakeview being the capital. In spite of 
poor facilities for marketing their products, 
Lakeview has grown to a wealthy town of 
more than 3,000 population, and is also 
the center of the industrial and religious 
life for the county. Our missionary pastor 
has wrought a good work, and although 
several of the churches in this district have 
not seen fit to cooperate with the Conven- 


tion, we trust the future may bring about a 
warm fellowship and unite all our efforts 
in the vigorous prosecution of Christ’s 


work in this portion of our state. This 
altogether too briefly presents a picture of 
the Eastern Oregon country. Railroad 
builders are prophets as to industrial 
progress; and if capitalists who have 
demonstrated their wisdom in great enter- 
prises can discern the future, why should 
not we, as prophets of the Kingdom of 
Christ, also look out upon this vast land and 
measure somewhat our oncoming opportu- 
nities? Already the work is greater than 
your Board is able to finance, and we are 
seriously concerned as to whether we shall 
at all adequately care for he work as it 
grown upon us. The type of leadership 
in all of this country must be of the very 
best, men of power, of consecration, of 
vision, and who knows how to build for the 
future. 

Ashland is the southernmost church, and 
with Medford and Grants Pass and others, 
forms the group of the Rogue River Asso- 
eiation. Radiating from the Rogue River 
valley are numerous other valleys into 


which the pioneer agriculturist, miner and 
fruit grower have gone. Most of these 
communities are wholly unable to con- 
tribute more than a nominal sum to gospel 
work. Previous to this year your Board 
has assisted in maintaining two workers, 
and this year one missionary pastor, Rev. 
L. L. Simmons, has been supported. He 
has endeavored to care for some of this 
district work. Rev. S. A. Douglas, pas- 
tor of the Grants Pass church, also has 
given freely his services in an effort to 
meet the needs lying out from the Grants 
Pass church. But in addition to all of 
this, your Board anticipates the time when 
a missionary shall give his entire attention 
to the needy fields of the Rogue River 
Association. 

The church at Roseburg has set the ex- 
ample in perfecting the plan for out-station 
work, and without aid from the Conven- 
tion this noble church has for the past 
two years or more maintained the support 
of an assistant pastor, who has done work 
equivalent to that of a district missionary. 
The example of this church has reached 
farther than its own field, for it has in- 
spired several other churches in the state 
to adopt a similar program of station 
work. The Umpqua Association, in addi- 
tion to the Roseburg Church, is favored 
with the membership of the strong Eugene 
Church, whose hospitality we are now 
enjoying. The boundaries of this Asso- 
ciation, however, extend to the broad 
Pacific, and Nature has set off in a country 
to themselves the counties of Coos and 
Curry. In all of Curry county we have 
no Baptist work excepting at Gold Beach. 
Our efforts have centered more within the 
Coos Bay Country, where jointly with 
the Publication Society, your Board has 
employed a missionary colporter, Rev. G. 
L. Hall. Mr. Hall has charge of the 
cruiser “‘ Life Line,” and has access also to 
a large part of his district by rail. It 
seemed advisable to put in a district 
missionary, when through the generosity 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Frank, members of 
the Eugene Church, in memory of the 
devoted Christian father and mother of 
Mr. Frank, a generous contribution was 
made available for the employment of 
Rev. L. H. Steinhoff. For seven months 
past he has labored successfully in this 
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Coos Bay country. It is hoped the plan 
of your Board may be blessed in working 
out a program for this important mission 
field. Extending from Eugene to Marsh- 
field, and now operating a larger part of 
the way, is a branch of the Southern Pacific, 
that unquestionably will stimulate the 
industrial life, and hence create larger 
opportunities for work in this Association. 

Passing northward, we come to the 
Central, West Willamette and the Willa- 
mette Associations, grouping some of the 
oldest churches of the Pacific Coast, having 
within their bounds a large number of the 
largest churches within the state, and 
offering in their pastors and missionaries, 
leadership that is unsurpassed anywhere 
on the Pacific Coast. Your Board has 
maintained missionary pastors in all of 
these Associations, and nowhere else have 
the results been more gratifying, partially 
because the large increase of population 
of the state has been within the bounds of 
these Associations. These three Asso- 


ciations comprise in the main the district 
of colporter-missionary, Rev. J. L. Whirry. 
Rev. E. A. Smith, in cooperation with the 
Oregon City Church, has been employed 


in Clackamas county. Rev. C. P. Bailey 
has been employed in the Upper Columbia 





district. In addition to these general 
workers, the Convention aids in main- 
taining missionary pastors in the various 
parts of this large territory, in which more 
than one-half of the 800,000 people of 
Oregon dwell. Although we find most of 
our strongest churches within this field, 
amongst the number being McMinnville, 
Albany, Salem, Oregon City, and the 
churches of Portland, we are nevertheless 
confronted with the small rural church and 
community center, dependent largely, if not 
entirely, upon the Convention for Christian 
services, and also we find back in the foot- 
hills, the logging camps, and the remote 
settlements, a surprisingly great amount of 
religious destitution. 

Taking the state as a whole, it has been 
estimated that 600,000 of Oregon’s popu- 
lation are not members of any religious 
organization, showing that for years to 
come the Baptists of Oregon have before 
us great missionary opportunity. If we 
consider the large number of foreign- 
speaking peoples who have come and the 
large numbers that will come at the close 
of the terrible European war, we have a 
challenge for the evangelism, not only of 
Oregon, but through the foreign neighbor 
of the entire world. 








BAPTIST DAY AT THE SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 


From left to right, Henry L. Morehouse, Robert N. Lynch, C. A. Wooddy, and L. A. Crandall 
For this photograph we are indebted to Rev. S. Fraser Langford of Sacramentg 
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The Opportunities That Sail Back 
BY MRS. E. C. CRONK 


One Oriental Student who returns from his years of study 
abroad, an earnest, consecrated Christian 1s equal to a 


whole 


ZHE Rev. Huie Kin, a Chinese 
Christian pastor in New 

“York, was reading a daily 

paper. Seeing that a dis- 

tinguished countryman of his 

B was to be in New York over 
§ Sunday he telephoned him at 

~his hotel inviting him to 

attend the Sunday service at his church. 

The invitation was promptly accepted. 
After the service was over the guest said 
to the pastor: 

“When I was a boy in China I was 
acquainted with some Christian people and 
I thought highly of Christianity. I had 
never identified myself with it, but, when 
I was appointed to America I decided I 
wanted to throw in my lot with Christian 
people there, and made up my mind that 
I would accept the first invitation which 
was given me to attend a Christian service.” 

There was a pause which was scarcely 
perceptible, then he continued: 

‘This is the first invitation I have had.” 

The man who spoke was Wu Ting Fang. 

That was not his first but his last Sunday 
in America. Before another Sunday had 
dawned this man, who had been minister 
from China to Christian America, was on 
his way home. 

Who can say what would have been the 
results if the invitation to go to a Christian 
service had been given him on his first 
instead of his last Sunday in America. 

* ¢ 4 

A great opportunity came to us,—an 
opportunity not only of saving a soul but 
also of sending back to China a missionary 
of a nation-wide influence, and, as we were 
busy here and there, our opportunity passed 
as a ship that passes in the night and sailed 
back. 


Mission Station. — Fletcher 


China. 


Brockman, 


The Hon. Ando Taro, when he was 
appointed consul to Honolulu, was such a 
hard drinker that he had sake (Japanese 
whiskey) sent to him by the barrel from 
Japan. Through the interest and in- 
fluence of American missionaries during his 
consulate, he went back to Japan an earnest 
Christian and the greatest and most in- 
fluential temperance worker his country 
has ever known. 

* ox * 


The man who was the most active agita- 
tor of Confucianism as the state religion of 
China is a Ph.D. of Columbia University. 
“What were the Christian people of New 
York doing during the years he was a 
student?” comes the cry from Mr. Loben- 
stein, Secretary for China of the Contin- 
uation Committee of the Edinburg Con- 
ference. 

* * * 

Miss Tsuda was one of the first group of 
girls sent by the Japanese government to 
study in America. She was taken into a 
Christian home and later studied at Bryn 
Mawr. 

She went back to Japan a consecrated 
Christian. Through her influence her 
father became a Christian and a pastor. 
She established a school which is the most 
advanced school for women in Japan. 

Its influence is decidedly Christian and 
great beyond human power to measure. 


* * * 


Every year there sail back from America 
to their native lands thousands of men, wo- 
men and children who have given us the 
opportunity, for a time, of reaching their 
lives with the Gospel of Jesus Christ and 
sending them back as the most powerful 
missionaries it is possible to send out. 


TO SEND SUCH LIVING WITNESSES IS THE PRICELESS 
PRIVILEGE OF THE LIVING CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 
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Forming Public Opinion 

[® civilization is to advance in future, 

it will be through the formation of 
a public opinion, in the leading coun- 
tries of the world, that will demand the 
creation of an international league 
to keep the peace and make wars 
practically impossible. Such public 


opinion is now being formed in this 
country by the promotion of the 
League to Enforce Peace, of which ex- 
President Taft is the head of the 
American Branch. As rapidly as pos- 
sible State Branches are being or- 
ganized. ‘The movement is construc- 


tive and practicable because reason- 
able. In the very name, the apparent 
paradox of an enforced peace carries 
the main point that gives the League 
its unusual appeal. It does not pro- 
pose at a stroke to abolish war, because 
with mankind at its present stage of 
development that is an ideal without 
sufficient possibility of realization to 
make it impelling. The nations could 
not be brought to enter a compact 
which would compel them to submit 
all questions to arbitration. But it is 
believed that the four simple proposals 
put forth by the League will so com- 
mend themselves to the peoples of the 
great nations that it may be postible, 
in the reconstruction that must follow 
the war, to adopt them and establish 
the international tribunal and council 
called for. 

The matter\is of so great concern to 
- the people and to all the 
interests of the kingdom of God on 
earth that we place the proposals 
before our readers, asking for them 
thoughtful consideration: 

We believe it to be desirable for the 


United States to join a league of nations 
binding the signatories to the following: 

First: All justiciable questions arising 
between the signatory powers, not settled 
by negotiation, shall, subject to the limi- 
tations of treaties, be submitted to a 
judicial tribunal for hearing and judgment, 
both upon the merits and upon any issue 
as to its jurisdiction of the question. 

Second: All other questions arising be- 
tween the signatories and not settled by 
negotiation, shall be submitted to a 
council of conciliation for hearing, con- 
sideration and recommendation. 

Third: The signatory powers shall 
jointly use forthwith both their economic 
and military forces against any one of their 
number that goes to war, or commits 
acts of hostility, against another of the 
signatories before any question arising shall 
be submitted as provided in the foregoing. 

Fourth: Conferences between the signa- 
tory powers shall be held from time to time 
to formulate and codify rules of inter- 
national law, which, unless some signatory 
shall signify its dissent within a stated 
period, shall thereafter govern in the deci- 
sions of the judicial tribunal mentioned in 
Article One. 


It is said by those possessed of in- 
side information that these proposals 
find favor among the leaders of the 
European nations, all agreeing as to 
the principle, and only one doubting 
whether it is workable—that is, 
whether the nations would all be will- 
ing to bind themselves even so far. 
But if all the great Powers except one 
were to become signatories, it would 
be difficult for the one to stand out, or 
at least to withstand the combined 
force of opinion and arms that would 
be against it. 

The essential thing now is to focus 
attention upon the desirability of this 











plan, and so press it home upon the 
public mind that a positive and wide- 
spread opinion shall be formed, so that 
when the time for action comes there 
will be no doubt as to the position oc- 
cupied by the United States. Never 
had the Christian Church such oppor- 
tunity to exercise leadership and power 
as now. History is making to-day 
that will tell upon the centuries. 


The Laymen’s Congress 


The Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment closed its sixty-nine conven- 
tions of the season beginning last 
October with a Congress in Wash- 
ington, April 26-30, at which about 
1,290 delegates were present, repre- 
senting nearly every state and over 
thirty denominations. Secretary W. 
B. Millar announced in his review of 
the Movement’s first decade, that 
the total paid registration of the 
sixty-nine conventions in as many 
cities was 101,927, as against a regis- 
tration of 71,408 in the seventy city 
conventions of 1909-10, or a gain of 
42.7 per cent. Looking toward the 
future, he said that the European 
war will bring to the laymen of 
America a larger opportunity for 
world service, and the Movement 
must plan to have part in this. It 
stands ready to cooperate in every 
way possible with the denominational 
agencies. In this decennial year it 
is planned to hold a number of anni- 
versary gatherings, summoning the 
men of the church to a new devotion 
in these days of unique privilege. 
More attention will be paid to the 
work in rural communities, by hold- 
ing conventions in county seats,with 
effort to secure delegations from 
every church in the surrounding area, 
that the churches of the open coun- 
try may thus be reached. Ministers’ 
conventions are to be another fea- 
ture, and work among the colored 
laymen is also proposed. The dele- 
gates listened to many admirable 
addresses, the President of the 
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United States sitting through the 
first session, but declining to speak. 
He received the delegates at the 
White House on Thursday afternoon, 
shaking hands with several thousand 
visitors. Dr. John R. Mott de- 
scribed realistically his visit to the 
war fronts, and emphasized the need 
of sacrificial giving in the cause of 
relief of the sufferers by the war. 
A very strong address was made by 
President E. W. Poteat on ‘ The 
Christian Doctrine of Property,” 
and Mr. G. Sherwood Eddy stirred 
the audience by his account of the 
evangelistic meetings in China and 
other far eastern lands. The level 
of speaking was unusually high, and 
the Congress was a fitting close to 
a long campaign. If only the lay- 
men could live up to what they have 
heard this last winter, there would 
be no need of further talk for some 
years to come. 


Reason for Plain Speaking 


When the Pope denounces the 
Methodist missionaries in Rome as 
“robbers” and openly incites the 
members of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of the Faith to rise against 
them, on the ground that none but a 
Roman Catholic has any right to live 
or labor in Rome, the Christian Ad- 
vocate of New York naturally is moved 
with indignation. The Methodist 
Mission in Rome with dignity de- 
clined to answer the outrageous letter 
of the Pope, for it was nothing less 
than that. The Christian Advocate 
says: 

“Current events suggest the reflection 
that Lord Macaulay was well advised 
when he said: ‘The quality of the Church 
of Rome is the very masterpiece of human 
wisdom. The experience of the twelve 
hundred eventful years, the ingenuity and 
patient care of forty generations of states- 
men have improved that quality to such 
perfection that among the contrivances 
which have been devised for degrading and 
controlling mankind it occupies the first 
place.” 
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| Dr. Slattery, rector of Grace Church, 
New York City, said that among other 
requirements a minister ought to be willing 
to spend five-dollar time on five-cent jobs. 
There is a lesson for mission workers here 
and an encouragement when it seems 
wrong to work so hard for such meager 
results. The cause is so big that drudgery 
simply loses itself in the privilege of helping. 


{| Some Hindu boys in the Coles Memorial 
School at Kurnool, South India, have 
organized a night school in which about 25 
boys too poor to attend the day school are 
taught. This takes a great deal of the time 
of the boys who are teaching and when the 
missionary offered to take it over and 
provide a teacher they said, ‘‘ No, this is 
the only way we have of showing our 
interest in these poor boys who are our 
fellow countrymen.” Bible teaching and 
Christian example have many indirect 
as well as direct results. 


4 In the Jacksonville, Ill., First Church 
mission study campaign, to which we 
referred in January issue, 203 of the 270 
enrolled graduated. Two “ spell-downs.” 
on the text books formed an interesting 
feature of the graduating exercises. A 
neat diploma, designed by Rev. Percy 
W. Stephens, pastor, was presented to 
each graduate. The campaign was a great 
success. 


§] The faculty and students of Selma 
University, where Miss Joanna P. Moore 
died, adopted appreciative resolutions, 
recognizing her devoted labor of fifty 
years for the colored people. ‘In her last 
conscious moments,” says the tribute, 
‘she admired the movement to perpetuate 
Dr. Booker T. Washington’s work at 
Tuskegee Institute, and she expressed the 
gracious desire that her Bible study work 
and her system of Fireside Schools and its 
organ, Hope, for the spiritual development 
of all the people, may be perpetuated for 
all time to come, to the glory of God and 


for the benefit of humanity.” Dr. M. W. 
Gilbert is President of Selma, and Dr. 
Solomon T. Clanton was chairman of the 
faculty committee. 


4] The Canadian Baptists have missions in 
four of the cities of Bolivia. Since 1899 
the Liberal party has been in power, the 
Catholic political hold has been broken, 
and great progress has been made by the 
people. They desire to make their country 
one of the most up to date republics of 
South America. The dominant church has 
now practically nothing to say politically, 
and the Protestant missionaries find wel- 
come on all sides, but must have much 
better equipment if the higher class 
Bolivians are to be won. 


{ Sheik M. Islam, the head of the Moslem 
faith in the Philippines, is in the United 
States to raise money to educate the 
Moros. They need evangelization even 
more than education; but such an appeal 
for funds in this country is significant. 


4] Burma has a Home Mission Society, and 
we read that it has been helping some of the 
weaker churches in the support of the 
pastors. Sounds just like one of our home 
mission items. More than that, the 
Burma Society has sent out from six to 
eight pastors to visit all the churches in 
their districts and arouse the members to 
greater zeal— an example in evangelism 
worth heeding. 


§] Here is a plaint from a missionary that 
will find an echo in many quarters in our 
own land: “In these days of committee 
upon committee, conferences, delegations, 
and I don’t know what, the churches are 
sadly neglected and I for one would like to 
see a return to a more simple and direct 
work.” How about it, pastors and dele- 
gates and secretaries? 


At the native church in Kavali, South 
India, they have had an every member 
canvass and established a system of 
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monthly giving. They set aside five- 
eighths of all the money raised for the 
work of the church and work in the town, 
tlie rest is used for the activities of the 
Kingdom as the church decides. 


{| Beyond question one of the greatest 
preachers that ever used the English tongue 
was Robertson of Brighton, if devoutness 
of mind and passionate conviction, deep 
thinking and clear speech, fascinating 
personality and permanent influence are 
the main elements of great preaching. 
The centenary of Frederick William 
Robertson’s birth was celebrated February 
6th, 1916. His sermons are a perennial 
fountain of spiritual suggestiveness and 
stimulus. 


{] Dr. Brown of the Presbyterian Board 
says that in Korea he rode in an American- 
built car on rails made in Pittsburgh. But 
the greatest thing done for Korea by 
America is found in the 250,000 Korean 
Christians who owe their conversion to 
the American missionaries. 


| Speaking of sacrifice, it is told that 
when William Carey, working as a farmer, 
had an income of $625, he lived on $25 
and put $600 into the work. Reward? 
An army of 3,000,000 Christians today, 
leavening the life of India. 


{ Sometimes a writer’s name becomes dis- 
connected with his manuscript, and then 
that is apt to happen which happened in 


the case of a readable report of the Burma - 


Conference, which was attributed to 
Mr. R. L. Howard, while in fact the credit 
was due to Mrs. R. P. Currier. We 
gladly make the correction, as we do not 
wish Mr. Howard to rest under the im- 
putation of riding with the ladies in a 
motor when his brethren walked. 


4 Secretary Franklin recently made a 
journey from Boston to the Pacific Coast 
and return, being absent from his office 
twenty-three days and spending sixteen 
nights on the trains. He traveled over 
8,000 miles and delivered twenty-five ad- 
dresses to churches, conventions, ministers’ 
conferences and other gatherings. Of 
course, a secretary’s life is easy and care 
free. He had a bag full of correspon- 
dence to attend toon the train, but that 


was restful. 


Called to Higher Service 


The Annual Report of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society contains obituary notices of 
the missionaries who died during the year 
— Mrs. Ada Dussman, Mrs. E. N. Cush- 
ing, Dr. Truman Johnson, Mrs. Bertha 
Bulkley Roach, Miss Mary M. Day, Mrs. 
F. H. Eveleth, Rev. Pitt H. Moore, Mrs. 
A. V. Marsh, Mrs. E. T. Shields, and Miss 
Martha Covert. We quote as follows: 


Of the large party of missionaries who went to India 
in 1892, the first to complete her earthly service was 
Mrs. Ada Dussman, wife of Rev. John Dussman. She 
passed away in a hospital at Guntur, India, March 13, 
1915, after a final illness of only two days. Her grave 
is at Guntur, beside that of Miss Mary K. Kurtz. Never 
possessed of robust health, her work was carried on 
under difficulties. Unable to accompany her husband 
on long jungle tours, she bravely bore her isolation, cut 
off though she was for weeks at a time from the society 
of any other European. Her home and her garden 
were models of neatness and beauty. She had the 
happy faculty of transforming a whitewashed bungalow 
into a beautiful American home. Flowers from her 
own garden at Vinukonda were laid on her coffin. 
Most of her missionary life was spent at Gurzalla where 
her husband built the mission bungalow, although her 
last home was at Vinukonda where her husband re- 
mains lonely at his task. 

Rev. Truman Johnson, M.D., a graduate of Brown 
University in the class of 1879 and of the University of 
New York (1881) passed away at Loikaw, Burma, 
Sept. 30, 1915. After two terms of service for the 
Karens at Toungoo, where he erected most of the 
substantial buildings on the Bwe Karen compound his 
last term of service since March 1908 has been at the 
frontier station, Loikaw, where he had a successful 
work among the Karens and deeply endeared himself 
through his medical service to the entire community. 
In March 1915, he wrote: ‘Although furlough is due 
this month we are staying on, as there is no one to take 
up the work.” Faithful unto death, he has received 
the crown of life. His wife, Mrs. Jennie Bixby John- 
son, now carrying on the work alone, pleads that a 
missionary family be sent to Loikaw. 

The sudden death of Mrs. Bertha Bulkley Roach 
from cholera at Prome, Burma, Nov. 22, 1915, after 
only one day’s illness, removed from the mission a 
shining light. Brilliantly endowed intellectually, with 
a refined literary taste, and rare technique in musical 
rendition, she devoted her consecrated talents to the 
service of the Lord. The daughter of Justus Bulkley, 
D.D., Professor at Shurtleff College, she was reared 
in an intellectual atmosphere, and was graduated in 
1883, valedictorian of her class. In August 1887, she 
married Mr. Edgar B. Roach and with him sailed for 
Burma to share his arduous duties as Principal of the 
Rangoon Baptist College, which was then in the throes 
of a struggle for existence. Most of the service of 
Mr. and Mrs. Roach has been in connection with the 
College which they both served with devotion until its 
future was assured. Mrs. Roach’s character and her 
rare skill in music and in the training of choirs was of 
the greatest value to the College. Later in station life, 
her social and deeply religious qualities found ample 
expression at Bassein, Thaton and Prome. She was 
the leader in starting The Life Line, the organ of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union for Burma. 
She was its first editor and continued in editorial posi- 
tion until her death. She is buried on the hill top at 
Prome overlooking the broad Irawadi and the sunset 
behind beautiful hills. Her daughter, Bertha Evelyn, 
has returned to America in the care of missionary 
friends, and the bereaved husband has volunteered and 
proceeded to service on the far frontier at Kengtung. 

The death of Miss Martha Covert, of Ningpo, China, 
occurred on Feb. 25, 1916, as the result of cancer. It 
was but one month from the time that she first knew 
the nature of her trouble until the end came. Miss 
Covert first went to China in 1905. Always ready to 
take the heaviest part of the work, and laboring hard 
to bring about the coming of the Kingdom, upon earth, 
she became greatly beloved by all, and her death was a 
great shock to her fellow-workers. ves 
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A Page for Thoughtful Reading 


The Use of the Imagination in Prayer 
BY REV. P. H. J. LERRIGO, M.D. 


THE imagination is kaleidoscopic. It pre” 

sents us with a series of moving pictures 
which pass with lightning rapidity. In a few 
seconds it is possible to review the action of 
hours and days. Repeated efforts of the 
imagination in one direction cut deep furrows in 
the reflective consciousness. These may be 
in the right or the wrong direction, for it is 
perfectly possible for the imagination to present 
distorted pictures and even gross caricatures 
of the actual facts. 

The imagination is flexible, however, and 
susceptible of being moulded. It may become 
the servant of the vilest and basest passions, 
but on the other hand, may be the active 
instrument of the most exalted service in which 
human beings can engage. Within the uni- 
verse of the soul there should be erected a 
Board of Censorship. to control the moving 
pictures of the imagination, and the three mem- 
bers of the Board should be the Conscience, the 
Will and the Divine Spirit. 

We may gather courage from the realization 
that the imagination is susceptible of being 
controlled when functioning in wrong directions, 
and that the pictures presented by it are capa- 
ble of being corrected and brought into con- 
formity with the truth, so that definite con- 
structive service may result. 

In these days of multitudinous advertise- 
ment one needs to acquire a defensive armor 
against the constant solicitation of the bill- 
board. It is possible to do so. The President 
gave utterance to a significant truth when he 
said, a few months ago in connection with some 
clamant but inconsequential call which was 
being presented to him, that his “ thoughts 
were mortgaged beyond recall’? in connection 
with the crisis in international affairs, and that 
he “dare not let them out to other matters.” 
It is possible to capture the wayward fugitive 
of the mind and bring it back to its proper al- 
legiance, until “ every thought ” is “ captive to 
Christ.” 

The practical bearing which all this has upon 
missions is clear. We should like to form an 
entente cordiale between the imagination, the 
organ of our great denominational enterprises — 
Missions, and the highest function of the human 
soul—prayer. ‘“ We know not how to pray as 
we ought.” But the Divine Spirit will teach 
us, and one of the very first lessons in “ the 
school of prayer” is identification with the 
object of our petitions. In order that He 
might become “a merciful and faithful high 
priest,” our Lord identified himself with human 
nature and “offered up prayers and supplica- 
tions.” In praying for Peter, He did not 
merely pray: ‘ God bless Peter,” but He prayed 
for him that his faith fail not. Visualizing that 
scene in the atrium of the High Priest’s house 
with its train of subsequent testings, He gathered 


these images into a petition for the strengthening 
of Peter’s vacillating faith. 

How then, shall we follow the same rule and 
prevail in our missionary praying? 

First, we should educate and enrich our im- 
agination by perusing the careful and accurate 
presentation of all sorts of missionary fields and 
phases of work found month by month in 
Missions, 

We should correct and expand our previous 
images by a painstaking reading of the text of 
the articles and by studying in detail the il- 
lustrations. The image presented to the 
imagination by a picture is more vivid, but at 
the same time more fleeting, than one which is 
laboriously built up in the mind by careful 
attention to the printed page. The effort re- 
quired to construct the image from the text 
seems to imprint the outlines of the picture more 
permanently upon the brain. It follows that 
the ideal presentation is one which includes 
carefully prepared text and pictures chosen 
with a view to supply the text with the many de- 
tails necessarily omitted. 

With this wealth of information regarding 
individuals, fields, native peoples, political 
situations, pressing needs, peculiar problems 
and great opportunities, we should sit in quiet 
deliberative meditation, letting our imagina- 
tion present these things vividly to our spirits 
until we become indeed identified in some sense 
with the sufferings of the world and the per- 
plexities of our representatives. 

And the culmination of our prayer will be 
when we reverently gather together the series of 
moving pictures of our imagination, and present 
them to God with the burden of our own 
spiritual desire in a few crystallized sentences 
of actual petition. 

Prayer is determinative aspiration, and 
something will come of our petition. Having 
spent many quiet minutes with the kinetoscope 
of our inward thinking, we have come to 
realize, in a new and compelling way, the mis- 
sionary situation which has been the theme of 
our meditation. We have put ourselves in the 
place of our brother abroad and made his prob- 
lems ours. The review of his environment and 
needs has not been merely passive. Every 
passing phase of our thinking has been wrapped 
about with the intense desire of our souls and as 
we sum up the trend of the hours of quiet thought 
in a few spoken petitions, our meditation be- 
comes determinative and we join in unloosing 
spiritual potencies which spring to reinforce the 
powers already working on the situation. 

We can conceive of no better method of con- 
ducting a prayer circle, whether it be in the 
Women’s Society, the Young People’s Society, 
or the Sunday School, than for the leader 
carefully to prepare a presentation of certain 
well chosen portions of Missions each month, 
for reading in the circle, following this by quiet 
meditation upon the themes selected and brief 
petitions growing out of them. 
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Nor can we better govern our own periods of 
private prayer than by following the same 
method. ‘The magazine before us forms a link 
between the worker on the far field and our- 
selves; the picture on the printed page is inter- 
preted by the consecrated imagination and 
presented with the halo of our spirit’s devout 
desires to God. 

Another practical application of this view is 
that the mind which is accustomed to training 
the imagination for cooperation in prayer will 
soon acquire the habit of associating the desire- 
ful frame of mind with all the workings of the 
imagination, so that the moment a picture of 
need or an image of opportunity is presented, 
no matter what work the individual may be 
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engaged upon at the time, the attitude of prayer 
will fashion the new picture into a petition to 
the throne of Grace and the whole of life will be 
lived in the higher atmosphere of communion 
with the Father regarding the needs of His 
world. Does not this carry a suggestion to 
“ shut-ins ? and those who by the nature of 
their circumstances are cut off from participa- 
tion in active service? Let the mind dwell upon 
the details of God’s work as presented in Mis- 
sions and elsewhere, and the heart will weave 
about the workers a bulwark of power due to the 
determinative aspiration of the soul, whose 
powers have perhaps little other outlet for con- 
tact with the world’s need. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE FIRST TRAINED NURSES GRADUATED FROM OUR NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


AT NELLORE. 


SEE WHAT A FINE QUALITY OF WOMANHOOD THEY REPRESENT 
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Russian Baptist Work in North Dakota 


CCORDING to the last census there 
are 31,910 foreign-born Russians in 
North Dakota, 27,788 native born, both par- 
ents com’ng from Russia and 2,488 native 
born with one parent coming from Russia. 
Altogether this makes 62,186 of this people 
in the state of foreign birth and foreign 
parentage. To this number it would be 
necessary to add a few more who are native 
born of native parentage but of whom the 
census takes no.account. 

Sometimes we speak of North Dakota 
as a Norwegian state. But the fact is, 
the Norwegians and Russians represent 
of the foreign-speaking peoples born in the 
old country respectively 30 and 20 per 
cent, and of those having one or both 
parents born in Russia 30 and 15 per cent. 

It would be more nearly correct to de- 
scribe this. great Russian population as 
Russianized Germans and real Russians. 
There is no way to get at the exact pro- 
portion of these two classes, but according 
to the best judgment of those well ac- 
quainted with these people there are about 
50,000 of the former and not over 10,000 
or 12,000 of the latter. When you meet 
the first you may always tell them, for 
although they may have just come from 
Russia, yet they always trace their ancestry, 
near or distant, back to Germany. 

During the reign of Catherine and 
Alexander the First, from 1776-1818, 
these Russianized Germans were first in- 
vited to leave their native land and take 
up their abode in Russia. They were 
invited to do this because they were 
needed to develop the resources and 
build up the revenues of the empire which 
were practically untouched at the time. 
Many of the German peasants were intel- 
ligent and skilled workmen, while the 
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Russian peasant and serf as a rule were 
ignorant and unacquainted with the arts 
and crafts. As an inducement to get the 
Germans to come they were to be exempt 
from military service, they were to be 
allowed to bring their religious worship 
and forms with them and, beside this they 
were to be given property rights and enjoy 
commercial conditions in advance of those 
of their own country. And so the move- 
ment began and continued for upwards 
of half a century. Then the promises 
made to them began to be broken and the 
privileges enjoyed by them were one after 
the other taken away. National edicts 
were issued from time to time until all 
exempted rights and privileges had been 
withdrawn. ‘They were compelled to serve 
in the army. They-were even made sub- 
ject to slavery and sold as ordinary 
property. The writer has met some in the 
state who were actually bought and sold 
thus. The Greek Church, which was the 
national church, unable to convert them 
to its faith and forms waged a movement 
of fierce persecution against them. They 
were hailed before the priests and official 
authorities, fined, put in prison and ban- 
ished to Siberian exile. Not a few are able 
to show the marks of the chains upon their 
wrists and scars of the knout upon face 
and back. Finally, about 1875, the in- 
tolerance and oppression became so un- 
bearable that they began to flee their 
adopted country for America. Among 
the fortunate numbers who escaped those 
old world conditions, who turned their 
back upon home and friends, many found 
their way to this great Northwest. Some 


reached North Dakota and this was the 
beginning of Russian immigration and 
residence in this state. 


It is almost need- 











less to say that what they had been 
promised and expected to find in Russia 
but sought in vain, they found here— 
liberty and opportunity. 

In the old country, whether in Germany 
or Russia, many of these people have 
-always been largely in sympathy with the 
simple, democratic views and convictions 
of the Baptists. This is, at least, a partial 
explanation for the large number who are 
found within our ranks in North Dakota. 
Of the practically 3,000 German Baptists 
in this state it is safe to say that from 2,000 
to 2,500 are Russianized Germans. 

But perhaps it is not so much this people 
of German descent that interest us at this 
time as the real Russian. It is a fact of 
no little significance that the Home Mis- 
sions Council has committed this latter 
people to the Baptists to study and become 
acquainted with preparatory to their 
evangelization. This has been done to 
avoid overlapping in the work and for the 
sake of greater efficiency and economy; 
and with the vast numbers turning to us in 
Russia and many constantly coming to our 
shores it would seem that the sooner we 
become acquainted with this people the 
better. 

These people are very much like their 
brethren of whom I have been speaking 
in their desires, convictions, habits, life 
and character. They have come to this 
country largely for the same reasons. 
Consequently they ‘are often found in the 
same communities. While they have been 
very much disposed in times past to remain 
by themselves, and to discourage others 
from coming among them, yet they are 
beginning to break away and mix with 
other people. 

The first instance we find of their 
looking with favor upon our denomination 
in the state occurred about 1900. Rev. 
A. H. Nikolaus, one of their own number 
who some years before had associated 
with our people in Canada and West 
Virginia, adopted our views and joined 
our denomination, but at this time was 
doing work among his kinsmen, began to 
teach them more carefully what we be- 
lieved, and to lead them toward us. Ina 
measure he was successful. He wrote a 
letter to Rev. John Yager, then pastor of 
the First German church in St. Paul, de- 
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scribing the condition of his countrymen, 
especially their leaning toward us, and ap- 
pealed to him for help. Mr. Yager re- 
ferred him to Dr. O. A. Williams, Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions for this dis- 
trict, who promptly and kindly answered 
his letter assuring him of his great interest 
in them and willingness to aid them in 
every possible way. He also inquired 
most carefully and thoroughly about 
them. In turn he was invited to come to 
North Dakota and look over the field 
first hand and soon afterward he and Dr. 
T. M. Shanafelt, general missionary for 
the state, paid them a visit. They were 
very poor at the time, which seemed to 
furnish an opportunity not only to help 
them materially but spiritually. The 
Home Mission Society wisely appropriated 
$1,000 to the work and some of this amount 
was used in buying grain for them so that 
they might work their farms. They were 
encouraged to further adopt our views and 
practices and become a part of us. Ac- 
cordingly, a church of about fifty members 
was organized right out in the open country, 
a little south of what is now known as 
Balfour, on April 4th, 1901, and called 
“The Liberty Baptist Church,” — a very 
appropriate name for any Baptist church 
but most appropriate for this one. It 
incorporated in its very name just what 
they felt and lived for as much if not more 
than anything else. This was the first 
Russian Baptist church in America. It 
also dates the beginning of our organized 
work among them. 

For some time everything seemed to 
move along smoothly and _ successfully. 
The church grew to upwards of a hundred 
members. Another church was organized 
at Max, about forty miles further west, with 
about fifty members. Several preaching 
stations also were opened. But alas the 
very training of this people in the old 
country, the years they spent in subjection 
to others and persecution from others, 
made them suspicious of anybody outside 
their own ranks. Our attitude toward 
them and attempt to help them were so 
different from what they had been used to 
that they could not understand it. The 
result was they misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted our intentions and efforts. 
They imagined that we were helping them 
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to get some hold upon them and take ad- 
vantage of them. In time they refused 
to allow us to do anything whatever for 
them. Some of the farmers in the vicinity 
of the “ Liberty Church” even drove a 
longer distance to town in order to avoid 
passing the meeting house. This made a 
sad state of affairs and the good work which 
began so auspiciously was soon afterward 
entirely dropped. 

From this time these people drifted. 
In course of time the Adventists did some 
work among them and secured some 
following. This denomination is still work- 
ing with them and has a denominational 
school at Harvey, a town near by. Here 
an attempt is made to educate and train 
the young people to do special religious 
work. Of course the peculiar doctrines 
of this body are also taught, but they have 
never secured much of a foothold. The 
Mennonites also have one church of about 
twenty members and a good house. 

But all through these years of drifting 
this good man Nikolaus, who like Paul 
loved his kinsmen in the flesh, and who 
brought them to us at the first, kept on 
hoping and praying and working to get 
them to return. He did his best to show 
them that we were their best friends and 
had nothing personally to gain in helping 
them. As a result they actually turned 
away from him several times. But he 
knew them, and he knew that they were 
really Baptists, and held on to them. 
Finally, becoming more and better ac- 
quainted with conditions in this country 
the old suspicions began to wear away. 
In January, 1910, a meeting was held in 
the same old Liberty Church at which the 
Max Church had representatives, and it 
was unanimously voted to have Mr. 
Nikolaus present their case to the English- 
speaking Baptists and ask us to take up 
work once more among them. Soon 
afterward he went to Minneapolis to see 
Dr. Frank Peterson, who referred him 
naturally to the North Dakota Baptist 
State Convention. But Mr. Nikolaus 
was disappointed, and turned back toward 
North Dakota discouraged. He felt that 
it would be necessary to go back to his 
countrymen without any encouragement, 
But he did not give up. He came to 
Fargo, remembering that the general 
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missionary lived here at one time, and 
whether it was providential or not let the 
reader judge. Mr. Nikolaus knew nothing 
about our meeting, but went to the Y. M. 
C. A. building where the Executive Com- 
mittee was in session. He knocked timidly 
at the door. Rev. C. E. Hemans, the new 
general missionary, opened the door and 
sought to find out what was wished and he 
tried to tell him. The writer saw that he 
was nervous and in earnest and invited 
him to step inside and present his case 
to the committee. Mr. R. B. Griffeth, 
a member present, recognized him and 
introduced him to the other members. 
It was voted to give him five minutes to 
present his cause at the afternoon session. 
But when he began to tell his story the 
time limit was soon forgotten in the in- 
terest awakened. A motion was made and 
carried that $500 if necessary be devoted 
to the cause of the Russians in the state, 
toward reopening the work and putting 
it upon a good working basis. 

Soon after this the general missionary 
visited these people and became somewhat 
acquainted with them and their needs and 
our opportunity among them. He found 
two of their own number working among 
them, Rev. Ephram Sitch at Kief and Rev. 
Ephram Slabodan at Max. He reported 
his findings to the Board and these two 
men were appointed as missionaries and 
$200 a year appropriated toward their 
support. The Home Mission Society con- 
firmed these appointments. Being ap- 
parently good, safe, efficient men in due 
time they were ordained. The writer 
and Rev. Ole Larson, Scandinavian mis- 
sionary, were invited to be present and 
helped to examine the candidates. The 
examination they passed, so far as an 
acquaintance with the Bible and Baptist 
doctrines was concerned, would have done 
credit to any graduate of a theological 
seminary. They were “ready to give a 
reason for the hope within them ” at every 
question. It soon became evident why 
they were returning to us. They were 
really a part of us. These men are still 
working, under the Board, with their 
brethren, enjoying the confidence of those 
with whom they labor. Each one has a 
central point from which he radiates around 
the country for fifteen to twenty-five miles. 
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Preparedness and National Sanity 


Without entering at length into the 
vexed question of preparedness, it is 
certainly in place for every Christian 
publication to commend to Christian 
people the duty of preserving a sane mind 
and refusing to be led astray by feverish 
appeals or fanciful visions of the fate that 
may befall a peaceful nation. ‘Taking 
advantage of the natural feeling that a 
nation should be in position to defend 
itself against attack, it is easy for the 
advocates of extreme armament to gain 
attention and present an apparently 
strong case. One would suppose that 
already the whole world was in arms 
against us and only waiting for a lull in 
Europe in order to pounce upon our 
defenceless shores. Billions are proposed 
for a navy that can rob England of her 
proud title of Mistress of Seas, and an 
army that can whip all creation. And all 
this at a time when the world is being 
exhausted and rendered incapable of further 
effective warfare for generations to come. 
Why move now? Why not at least wait 
until peace has been restored, and new 
armaments are started by the great 
nations? For us to start now is to force 
them to begin anew; whereas, if we set our 
faces toward universal peace instead of 
inciting warlike imaginations and turning 
all our forces to prepare for war, we may 
lead the world in the movement for dis- 
armament and the establishment of an 
international league of peace, with power 
of enforcement in it. It is easy to say 
that our people will not become militaristic. 
But a great war engine is bound to induce 
war; while the spirit bred in getting and 
maintaining the war engine will be likely 
to prove more fatal to American ideals and 
to civilization at large than any possible 
invasion of our shores by a foreign foe. 
America has nothing to fear but its own 
spirit. Let us preserve our sanity, and 








remember that we are Christians, and as 
such must believe in the prevailing power 
of spiritual forces as against all others. 


Not All “‘ Scraps of Paper ” 

Recent events in Europe have greatly 
impaired confidence in international agree- 
ments as safeguards of right or prevéntives 
of wrong. They have seen too many of 
them disregarded under various pleas of 
immediate interest and so-called “neces- 
sity.” The United States has not, how- 
ever, yielded to this bad habit of regarding 
a treaty engagement as merely “a scrap 
of paper.” Because it has not, the towns 
of Hibbing and Chisholm in Minnesota are 
to be freed from the social influences of the 
open saloon, whether they like it or not. 
The treaty engagements of the United 
States so require. 

Away back in 1855 the United States 
made an agreement with certain Indian 
tribes regarding the lands on which these 
towns stand. Among its provisions was 
one forbidding the sale of liquor on these 
lands. When these towns grew up as a 
result of iron ore discoveries the treaty was 
disregarded by their denizens. But ignor- 
ing the law did not repeal it, any more than 
similar conduct on the part of many mayors 
of Chicago repealed a law of Illinois. 

The question having been raised, the 
Supreme Court found the treaty of_1855 
in effect. Federal Judge Morris at Minne- 
apolis dissolved .a restraining order issued 
pending a determination of the legal 
questions involved, leaving the Indian 
Bureau free to enforce the treaty. As this 
was the result which Indian Commissioner 
Cato Sells was eagerly awaiting, he imme- 
diately gave orders to have the treaty 
provisions enforced, in spite of the strong 
efforts made by the liquor interests to 
dissuade him. 'To protect and help the 
Indians is his first thought, and Hibbing 
and Chisholm are “dry” now and hence- 
forth. 
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LUCIUS, MOKEEN (HIS FATHER), AMOS (HIS SON) 


Lucius’ Father 
BY MISS MAY HUSTON 


The Sunday following Thanksgiving, 
1915, Mokeen, the father of Lucius Aitsan, 
told me the story of his life, as we sat in 


the neat little chapel where Lucius now 
serves as pastor to the Saddle Mountain 
Kiowa Indian Baptist Church. The story 
is told as nearly as possible as interpreted 


to me. 
‘““T was a Mexican captive taken by the 
Pp Y 











Kiowas when I was eight years old. I 
was brought up by Big Foot, a man wise 
and kind and good. I remember that in 
Mexico I went to a Catholic church and 
thought it was hard to get to heaven. 
“Big Foot told me to worship in the 
Kiowa way. The Kiowas have ten idols 
about a foot long, kept in bags called 
medicine bags. These idols are distributed 
among the chief men who pray to them in 
the belief that they in turn pray to the sun. 
This is the Sun Dance worship and none 
of the other Indian worships come up to it. 
“Before Big Foot died, he gave me the 
idol and told me if I followed this religion 
my son would grow up a useful man. For 
seventeen summers I danced, each time 
four days and four nights without food or 
drink. I fasted in the mountains each 
time four days and four nights, thinking 
I might live to be an old man. The place 
is near Cut Throat Gap where the Kiowas 
were defeated by the Osages. I hurt 
myself. Great spots of my flesh I cut out 
on my chest. You can see the marks of 
gashes on my face. I thought this re- 
ligious worship and believed in it with my 
whole heart. My heart was strong in the 
way I worshiped. I believed so strong 
I wouldn’t listen when preaching was 
going on. I found no peace in my heart. 
I had to give up the idol. Amos’ death 
brought a great message.* ‘The Lord set 


* In 1912, Amos, son of Lucius and Mokeen’s 
favorite grandson, died. Miss Crawford, in a 
touching account of his death, tells us that 
Amos turned his eyes toward Mokeen and said, 
“My grandfather! You know I love you— and 
you love me. My time— has come to leave — 


the earth. Will—you— promise to— meet 
me — in 


the Beautiful Home?” Sobbing, 
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a trap for me and caught me. I left the 
road behind, was baptized, became a 
church member, and since that time, have 
never missed a service. If God is willing 
to save me, I will meet my grandson again. 

“Dancing, card playing, whisky and 
peyote (mescal) are the evils existing among 
the Kiowas now. I have never walked in 
the way of any of these roads — have lived 
a straight life outside of the worship I had. 
When the Ghost Dance came among the 
Kiowas, they claimed they could meet 
their dead and would tell me they had 
seen my daughter and she sent certain 
words. I was leader of the Sun Dance, a 
big man, well respected.” Here a shade 
of sadness passed over his face as he 
continued: “When I put that away the 
Indians‘ didn’t care for me any more. 
They thought of me as a child.” Then 
the sadness on his expressive features 
changed to a look of determination as he 
said; “But Luctus’ father will never turn 
back but will always go on the way.” 
Pointing to me and to the young man 
interpreting, he continued, “We don’t 
know how long we will live. I am older 
than you. It may be I go first, it may be 
you go first, but I hope and pray we will 
meet in heaven if we never meet on earth, 
and we will remember what we have talked 
about this day.” 

That is the story of Mokeen. 


Mokeen answered, ‘‘My dear grandson, I know 
that you love me and you know that I love you. 
I have held my heart back from Jesus too long — 
I hold it back no more; I give myself to Him 
now. I will meet you in the Beautiful Home.”’ 
It is also an interesting fact that Mokeen gave 
the first dollar toward sending Miss Crawford 
to another tribe. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY. RUBY WEYBURN 


[Distribute these items and call for them by number. 
There will be a page each month.] 


meeting or Sunday school. 


35. Closed for lack of resources— a school 
in Atmakar, India. Four boys, too young to 
teach, turned adrift to make the attempt. One 
boy’s field is in a village where it is like walking 
on eggs. They whitewashed the hut and 
grounds where the native preacher had stayed, 
for fear of infection from Christian germs. 


36. The $66 collection of the Assam Con- 
ference looms large when one finds that it was 
collected by handfuls of rice, when the rice crop 
was a partial failure, and the people eating 
jungle potatoes and leaves! The money goes 
to support ten girls in. our boarding school. 


37. The Nowgong kindergarten, built for 125 
had an enrollment of 185; 50 were promoted, 
40 little fellows sent away, and new ones apply- 
ing every day! 

38. Sixteen year old Garo girls wistfully 
asked for dolls from a missionary box from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., described as “‘a most royal 
box.” 

39. In Nellore, India, several children were 
missing from their homes, and were found miles 
away, in a Yanadi village, the center of a group 
of heathen children, to whom they were showing 
their Christian Endeavor cards, and telling the 
Bible story. These are little missionaries that 
count. 

40. A boys’ club of 20 boys from 12 to 18 
years, is a new feature of the Himeji station. 
English, music, and especially the Bible is 
studied with unfailing interest and keenness of 
perception. This is the only Christian work for 
boys of this age in this city of 50,000! The 
results seen in their morals and manners are 
well worth the effort. 


41. Only a small per cent of the Kobe Zenrin 
kindergarten come from Christian homes, but 
many of the parents come to know of the Savior 
of .men’ through the words of precious lore 
dropped from the lips of the little ones. Fami- 
lies who have looked with hatred and contempt 
upon Christianity have come to experience a 
change of heart because of their children. 


42. With no chimneys to descend, and no 
stockings to fill Santa Claus would have had 
easy work in Banza Manteke, Africa, this year, 
but despite of rumors he failed to appear. Who 
will put a word in the old fellow’s ear next 
Christmas? A little soap, a little candy, some 
balls and dolls are easy to collect and to send.. 

43. Over twice as many Jews as Gentiles are 
engaged in the present conflict in Europe. The 
third great exile from Palestine, in Jewish 
history, is fiercest of all. 


They will add greatly to the interest of any 


44, Chulalongkorn, the late King of Assam 
said publicly, “American missionaries have 
done more to advance the welfare of my people 
than any other foreign influence.” 


45. Three little girls came to our school in 
Gauhati, not knowing the alphabet, and in 
nine months finished the Ist and 2nd grades, 
and passed government examinations into the 
third. 


46. The two most frequent expressions found 
in missionaries’ letters are these. ‘‘ Another 
assistant needed,” and “We are operating a 
number of jungle schools.” Both of these, read 
aright, are encouragements. To read aright 
means to help supply the demand for help. 

47. Fifty cases of whooping cough at one 
time, and thirteen new babies to welcome in 
the year, besides teaching the wives of the 
native preachers, made a busy year of it for 
Dr. Katherine Mabie, nurse, physician, teacher, 
mother, at Kimpesi! 

48. The women in Protestant churches of 
North America contributed over $3,000,000 for 
foreign missions last year. 


49. An interesting function in Japan is the 
quarterly meeting of the kindergarten alumni. 
There are never less than 75 present. At the 
last one, though invited for 2.30 the children 
began coming before ten, and by noon the house 
was alive. At 2.30 in spite of rain, 95 had come. 


50. Madame Hirooka, a wealthy, well- 
known lady of one of the oldest and richest 
families in the land, Japan, three years ago was 
converted and joined the church, She is a 
new woman, and doing a most remarkable work. 


51. Luxuries of missionaries, No.2. “I have 
decided to walk the country roads this winter 
instead of riding in jinrikshas ‘The roads are 
so bad that it takes too much strength and 
patience to ride. Besides, it is too cold and 
slow even with a man to pull and another to 
push. Last Sunday I walked 13 miles, 10 miles 
without resting, wading part way through the 
mud.” You will not be surprised to see under 
this brave statement the name of Amy Acock. 


52. The Kaiser-I-hind medal for superior 
educational work was awarded to our veteran 
missionary Sarah Higby, who has been 47 years 
in Burma. ‘Twenty years ago she had a school 
of twenty-five, now she teaches 500. 

53. Interesting resolutions passed at a Bur- 
mese Association: ‘‘non-marriage of Christians 
with Buddhists, a resolution in favor of tithing, 
the win-one movement.” 
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FROM “‘ UP FROM SLAVERY ” 

The following sentences are from Booker 
Washington’s autobiography, one of the 
most helpful and interesting books written. 
Give it to a boy if you wish to inspire him 
to do something worth while with his life. 
The first sentence may be considered the 
motto of the great leader of his race and 
one of America’s most remarkable men. 


The happiest individuals are those who 
do most to make others useful and happy. 


The individual who puts most into life 
is the one who gets most out of life. 

Our ability to make the world better 
depends entirely upon our ability to use 
every opportunity to make ourselves better. 

When you can make something that 
people want better than others make it, 
or do something that people want done and 
do it well, you will find a market and a 
place and no lack of respect. 

Our ability to make the world better 
depends entirely upon our ability to use 
every opportunity to make ourselves 
better. 

Any education is to my mind “ high” 
which enables the individual to do the 
very best work for the people by whom he is 
surrounded. Any education is “low” 
that does not make for character and 
effective service. 

The teacher who would preach against 
grease spots, rents in clothes and button- 
less jackets must see to it that he is himself 
without fault in these respects. 

The world needs men, be they white or 
black, who can rise on successive failures 
to useful citizenship. 

The Bible should be read. as a daily 
guide to right living and as a daily incentive 
to positive Christian service. 


No man who lives a merely negative 
religious life can ever know real spiritual 





joy. The negative Christian always sug- 
gests a lamp-post to me. He does not steal, 
neither does the lamp-post. I do not want 
our students to be lamp-posts in their 
religious life, but to turn their beliefs 
into energy that shall work in every detail 
in their lives. 


In order to be successful in any kind of 
undertaking, I think the main thing is for 
one to grow to the point where he com- 
pletely forgets himself; that is, to lose him- 
self in a great cause. 


The gospel of the tooth-brush is a part 
of our creed at Tuskegee. With few 
exceptions I have noted that, if we can 
get a student to the point where when the 
first or second tooth-brush disappears, he 
of his own motion buys another, I have not 
been disappointed in his future. 


From Gen. Armstrong’s example I 
learned that great men cultivate love, and 
that only little men cultivate a spirit of 
hatred. I learned that assistance given 
to the weak makes the one who gives it 
strong, and that oppression of the un- 
fortunate makes one weak. 


The white man who begins by cheating 
a Negro usually ends by cheating a white 
man. The white man who begins to break 
the law by lynching a Negro soon yields 
to the temptation to lynch a white man. 


In all things that are purely social we 
can be as separate as the fingers, yet one 
as the hand in all things essential to mutual 
progress. (From the Atlanta speech that 
made him famous.) 


There is no defence or security for any 
of us except in the highest intelligence and 
development of all. 


The opportunity to earn a dollar in a 
factory just now is worth infinitely more 
than the opportunity to spend a dollar in 
an opera house. 
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Italian Work in Barre, Vermont 
BY REV. ANTONIO MANGANO 


HY is it that socialists and anarchists 
do not wish to listen to the gospel? 
I am quite sure of the fact that it is not 
because they are superior in intellect to 
those who do respond to the gospel message. 
The fact is, that socialists and anarchists 
as a class are among the most bigoted and 
narrow-minded people that one can well 
meet. This is my conclusion, after a brief 
sojourn in Barre, Vermont, the greatest 
granite center in the United States. 

It is well known to many of the readers 
of Missions that we have had a work for 
Italians in that town for the past ten years 
or more. A building costing well nigh 
$20,000 was erected by the Home Mission 
Society in conjunction with the State 
Convention, and Rev. A. B. Bellondi and 
G. B. Castellini have been workers upon 
that field. But the anti-religious senti- 
ment was so strong that only a very few 
of the people could be reached. The 
work was at a very low stage up to the 
past summer. A little Sunday school and 


a sewing class was all that remained of 
Italian work. 

During the month of April I was invited 
by the pastor of the local church and the 
superintendent of the State Convention of 
Vermont to spend a Sunday in Barre and 


look into the Italian situation. I found 
that religion was a thing tabooed by the 
Italians of that place. Only three or four 
men could I find who had any interest 
whatever in religion, and they did not dare 
open their mouths for fear of the ultra- 
radical element with which they came in 
daily contact. 

During the summer vacation, conditions 
were such that I was able to spend seven 
weeks in the town. My experience was 
most, interesting, though at times dis- 
heartening. Everywhere I went people 
said to me, ‘‘ You must not talk of religion 
here, for the Italians will hoot you out of 
town,” and then they told me how several 
years ago they had driven an Italian priest 
from the city. But I was there to get in 
touch with Italians in some way. I de- 
cided to give some illustrated lectures on 
Italy and Italian history.. Then I came 


face to face with the problem of securing 
a place. The town officials were willing to 
let me use the Town Hall on Sunday even- 
ing, but on those evenings the Italians 
were all at their picnics and dances — for 
in Barre the Italians earn good wages, and 
when they have money the thing that 
interests them the most is how to spend it. 
Finally, through a good friend of the 
Italians, and a friend at the same time of 


‘the gospel, I was enabled to secure the use 


of a big Socialists hall, on the condition 
that I would refrain from speaking on 
religion or politics. I agreed. My one 
desire was to get the Italians together and 
speak to them. 

My first lecture was on “The Three 
Italys.” It was illustrated with 75 beauti- 
ful slides. I knew that the slides would be 
interesting, at least. I was greatly pleased 
to find, on that first evening, an audience 
of 250 or more people present, and from 
the attention they gave to the lecture I 
thought I had scored a great success. 
When I reached the last slide, I thanked 
them for their attention, and of course I 
expected a round of applause. To my 
great surprise no one moved a hand. They 
were as quiet as though at a funeral, and 
this is very strange for an Italian audience, 
especially when fine views of their own 
country are shown them. [I learned later 
that this was due to the fear which each 
man had of his neighbor. No one there 
dares to express any view which may not 
be in harmony with the general atmosphere 
created by the most radical element of the 
population. I asked if they wished to have 
my lectures continued, for I had planned a 
course of seven, and after some effort I 
secured a faint reply in the affirmative. 

The following Friday evening I went to 
the hall with the box full of slides on the 
subject of Italian Immigration, and natu- 
rally expected to find as many people as 
the week previous, but to my surprise only 
about 35 ‘persons were present. The 
reason for the scarcity of people, as I 
learned later, was owing to a little notice 
which had been placed in the city paper, 
that I was to hold a religious meeting for 














the children at the Italian Mission build- 


ing. The report had been spread abroad 
that I was a priest, and that was sufficient 
to shut all ears to anything that I might 
have to say. I continued my lectures, 
however, and made them as interesting as 
possible, introducing some excellent singing 
each evening. The last two or three 
Friday evenings we had a fairly good 
audience. 

In addition to these lectures, by the 
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help of a young barber I was enabled to 
start some classes in English. I found 
that a number of these rabid socialists and 
anarchists were perfectly willing to study 
English, and that gave me a point of 
contact. .But when I suggested that the 
classes would be held in the Italian Baptist 
Mission, they politely informed me that 
they did not care to go inside that building. 
Since there was no public room which they 
could secure free of charge, they were 
perfectly willing to pay for the rent of a 
room on the top of one of the buildings 
near the Italian center. But summer 
nights on the top floor of a building in 
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Barre are very hot, and after two or three 
nights of lessons in that uncomfortable 
place, the young men were willing to forego 
their prejudices and have the classes 
conducted in the Italian Mission. 

They are all intelligent fellows, and have 
good hearts which can be reached by a 
genuine friendly interest. I taught Eng- 
lish, but I was able to teach a great many 
things in the course of our English lessons. 
At the close of my stay in Barre I was glad 
to call those fellows my warm friends. 
They showed the utmost cordiality toward 
me, and while I was there they organized 
themselves into an educational club. 

My experience in Barre showed me that 
the preaching of the gospel at that stage 
would not be effective among those people. 
The superintendent of the State Con- 
vention, Dr. Davison, grasped the situa- 
tion, and agreed to send a man to that field 
who should preach the gospel with his life, 
and teach English, history, etc., with his 
mouth, and wait for the opportune time, 
for the conduct of a real evangelistic cam- 
paign. Through our superintendent of 
the Foreign Department of our Home 
Mission Society, Rev. Charles A. Brooks, 
the man who now occupies the field at 
Barre was found, and the Italian work at 
that place has a really great future. The 
last report from him was that he has 125 
of those men enrolled in his classes, and a 
Sunday school of over 60. 

Only a few days ago, I received a letter 
from one of the young men— one of the 
keenest of the group, and at the same time 
one of the most antagonistic to religion 
when I first met him— in which he says, 
“You will be glad to know that I go to 
evening, school to study English and 
history, and on Sunday I go to Sunday 
schools sometimes. Little by little I will 
go all the time. You see we cannot make 
the change all at once. We were brought 
up as atheists.” 

So the work of God goes forward. We 
must be all things to all men, and by His 
help we shall win some. Dr. Piani, who 
carries on the work, is greatly encouraged. 
Keep your eye on Barre. 
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Gov, O Lord most high, sayest, Come 
and Go. So teach us to come, and so 
receive us as we come, that we may mightily 
go. Spirit, that went forth creating and re- 
deeming, come to us still, bear in on us the 
Cross with its power and burden, its precious- 
ness but also its stewardship. Humble us 
to feel ourselves infinite debtors. We sacrifice 
much for our passions and opinions; raise 
us, we pray, to sacrifice still more for our 
faith. We confess our deep neglect and 
disunion; stir and unite us by Thy mis- 
sionary service to newness of life. We bless 
Thee for what Thy apostles have done for our 
land. Still do Thou reclaim our heathenism. 
Convert what 1s pagan in every soul. Save 
us for Thy world-salvation. Use us for 
Thy kingdom; and place us in it where we 
can best serve Thee, through the Apostle and 
High Priest of our confession and our hope — 

through Jesus Christ our Lords Amen. 
— Dr. P. T. Forsyth. 


oa 
Seed Thoughts 


The scheme of salvation is a world 
scheme, and we must go about i: on that 


basis. — Elijah W. Halford. 

If Christianity does not dominate the 
heathen East, the heathen East will 
dominate Christianity. — Bishop William 
Lawrence. 


This movement is born of the burden of 
a great responsibility and the inspiration 
of a great hope. — Mornay Williams. 


The unexampled opportunity of the 
non-Christian world is a challenge to the 
church at home. — Samuel B. Capen. 


We are working for a grand consumma- 
tion in the Kingdom of God: until it is 
reached every moment is critical. — Rev. 


S. R. Vinton. 


Who that has ever read it can forget 
Hazlitt’s fine tribute to the effect upon his 
whole life of one crisp morning’s walk with 
Coleridge, when that great man honored 








him, who hardly dared as yet to aspire to 
authorship, with such companionship and 
interest as lent new dignity in his own eyes 
to all his plans, raised his consciousness of 
his own capacities to the tenth power, and 
gave him hope and confidence! 


‘Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift; 


Shun not the struggle, — face it; ’tis God’s gift.”’ 
— Maltbie D. Babcock. 


The tender words and loving deeds which 
we scatter for the hearts which are nearest 
to us are immortal seed, that will spring, 
up in everlasting beauty, not only in our 
own lives, but in the lives of those born 
after us. — Spurgeon. 


The law of the harvest is to reap more 
than you sow. Sow an act, and you reapa 
habit; sow a habit, and you reap a char- 
acter; sow a character, and you reap a 
destiny. — George Dana Boardman. 


“The life of Christianity,” said Luther, 
“consists of possessive pronouns.” It is 
one thing to say, “Christ is a Saviour;” it 
is quite another thing to say “‘Christ is my 
Saviour and my Lord.” ‘The devil can 
say the first; the true Christian alone can 
say the second. — J. C. Ryle. 


Christ enjoined upon every one of His 
disciples to study Him, to learn of Him, 
and to imitate His example. A true Chris- 
tian is the representative of Christ in this 
world — the only embodiment of gospel 
teaching and influences that is presented in 
human society. How vitally important is 
it, then, that those of us who profess and 
call ourselves Christians should make our 
Christianity attractive! Multitudes of 
people know very little and think very 
little about the Lord Jesus; nearly all the 
ideas they get of His religion is what they 
see in those who profess it, and their eyes 
are as sharp as those of a lynx to discover 
whether their neighbor is one whit the 
better for his religion. — Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 
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Musa Dyer Baker says in the M1s- 
stonary Link that by the people in Bolivia 
“Christ is considered great because he is 
the son of Mary, who comes first and 
receives the homage and worship due Jesus. 
The religion is Mariolatry pure and simple. 
They are taught to look to Mary for all 
good; that she, being Queen of Heaven, 
commands and is obeyed even by God 
himself. How many of you can say, 
knowing this, that Bolivia is a Christian 
country and needs not the gospel?” In 
Cuzco, Peru, over the door of the Jesuit 
Church is this interpretation of Matt. 
11:28: ‘Come unto MARY, all ye that 
are weary and heavy laden, and SHE will 
give you rest.” ‘‘Whatever the Catholic 
Church presumes to be at home, she is not 
Christian here,”’ concludes the missionary. 


The influence of the Gideons has been 
felt by the Chinese Christians in San 
Francisco, who have placed Bibles in the 
Chinese hotels of that city. In Hankow, 
China, also, arrangements have been made 
to put a New Testament in each bedroom 
of one of the hotels. 

The number of Catholic priests in China, 
including Europeans and natives is 2,225. 
Protestants have 5,118 foreign missionaries, 
besides a large number of native helpers. 
The Catholics claim a population of 
1,628,254, but this includes all families 
of members. 

For a Protestant to seek to enlighten a 
Catholic is proselytism and bigotry, but 
of course it is neither for a Catholic to 
labor with a member of a Protestant church. 
In the Missionary, a Catholic monthly, a 
priest writes: “My own converts come in 
constantly. I have just finished instruct- 
ing a Lutheran, and will baptize him 
Sunday, and am starting in with a Metho- 
dist.” * 

It is reported that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has not maintained its announced 
purpose to suppress the production and 
use of opium as rigidly as formerly. One 
backward step was making an agreement 
with the foreign and Chinese opium im- 
porters whereby free right of entry for two 
years was granted for opium still in 
Shanghai, some 6,000 chests, in return for 
the payment of a tax amounting to 





$21,000,000. The use of morphia injection 
instead of opium is said to be on the 
increase. 


The Extension Magazine (Catholic) says 
the ‘‘Panama Conference is the culmi- 
nation of religious mischief-making.” Quite 
a different point of view from Dr. John R. 
Mott’s and Dr. Robert E. Speer’s. They 
might call it a proposed antidote to re- 
ligious mischief-making of priestcraft type. 
Our own country is now full of it. 


“The Mexicans at present are Catholics 
because they were baptized and confirmed 
as infants. Their Faith, however, seems 
to be rather an exterior demonstration of 
outward observances, not a Faith of reason. 
If you ask a Mexican, ‘Are you a Catholic?’ 
he will answer, ‘Si, senor, yo soy muy 
Catolico’ (Yes, sir, 1 am a good Catholic), 
and as his proof he will show you a medal 
that he wears, or point to the brightly 
colored pictures which decorate the walls 
of his cottage. He seems to place his 
Faith and religion in his santitos, medals, 
scapulars, rosaries, holy water and bless- 
ings.” No, this was not written by a 
Protestant critic, but by a Roman Catholic 
priest, who is pleading for parochial schools. 


In Bengal, India, the Indian Christian 
community in 1911 numbered 43,784. 
Of these 35 per cent are Catholic, 27 per 
cent Baptist, 22 per cent Anglicans. 


The largest missionary college in Cal- 
cutta belongs to the Church of Scotland, 
and has over 1000 students. 


In Assam the Welsh Calvinistic Metho- 
dists have 31,000 members in their missions 
in the Khasi and Jaintia hills, where they 
began in 1841. Our Baptist work in the 
Garo and Naga hills started in 1836, and 
there are about 21,000 members. The 
total Christian population of Assam is 
reckoned at 64,000. 


The Protestant missionary societies have 
38 colleges in India; in 1912 there were 
5447 students in them, including 61 women. 
Of the students 4481 were Hindus, 530 
Mohammedans, 436 Christians. All stu- 
dents receive daily instruction in the 
Christian Scriptures. 
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‘Poster Contest for Foreign Missions” 

This was the sign that appeared recently 
on the Sunday school bulletin board at the 
Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. A little talk to the main school by 
the missionary chairman announced the 
conditions of the contest to be held a 
month from that date. 

All kinds of posters were to be accepted: 
art posters, mottoes and quotations, 
charts, maps showing missionary facts, 
groups of pictures. The subject was 
limited only by the world field of foreign 
missions, and it might be general or special 
in its applications. 

The contest was not between individual 
contributors, but between the senior and 
intermediate departments of the school. 
Each member who brought in a poster 
made (or copied) by himself, won two 
points for his department. And, to en- 
courage interest among those who “could 
not draw,” each member bringing in a 
poster drawn by someone else, gained one 
point for his department. Our friends 
outside the two departments were invited, 
by notice in the school and in the church 
calendar, to exhibit with us any posters 
that they had or might draw for the 
occasion. 

When the time for the exhibition came, 
the missionary committee had an agreeable 
surprise. ‘They had not really expected 
more than a dozen posters, and this is 
what they found: 
Seniors, 
Intermediates, 19 
Loaned by a friend, la 
Drawn for the exhibit by a 

friend, : * 
The first of the A.B.F.M.S. 


posters, 


4 posters 


6é 


1 ce 


Total number on exhibit, 47 posters 
They were really a very interesting 
collection, especially from their variety. 
The loaned collection included some of the 
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standard printed charts, and other home- 
made charts and mottoes, the product of 
an old mission-study class. The new 
productions were largely art posters, about 
ten of them remarkably well executed, the 
rest less ambitious, but well thought 
out. In addition, there were groups of 
missionary pictures—one in particular 
showed photographs of our own church 
missionary in Africa, and his work—a 
map of Baptist fields, an advertising poster 
for “The King’s Highway,” and the 
following, contributed by a member of the 
missionary committee as an ideal of our 
relations to both home and foreign missions: 
Missions 

In 

Sunday— Sunday— 

School School 

In Influence 

Our Other 

Neighbor’s Nations’ 

Service Salvation 

The posters remained on exhibition for 
two weeks, and were observed with con- 
siderable interest by the main school, the 
junior department, the young people’s 
association, the Sunday school teachers’ 
meeting, the church prayer meeting, and 
the women’s missionary society. After 
the exhibit, the posters were carefully 
preserved; and in future they will be at 
the disposal of the Sunday School, or any 
other church organization, for use in 
meetings at which they may be helpful. 

In recognition of the excellent work done 
by our artists and other contributors, the 
missionary committee gave out. “‘con- 
tributor’s souvenirs,” in the form of 
dainty but inexpensive Japanese prints. 

We hope to repeat the contest in the fall, 
for home missions, and include with it a 
reading contest in the many fine books on 
home missions. 

The success of this poster exhibit is due 
to the efficient Chairman of the Mis- 
sionary Committee of the Marcy Avenue 


school, Miss Harriet F. Hale. 
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Sign Up Now 


Better send your registration at once 
for one of the Summer Conferences of the 
Missionary Education Movement. The 
dates are as follows: 


Asilomar, Cal June 30-July 9 
Silver Bay, N.Y. ....... July 7-July 16 
Estes Park, Colo........ July 14-July 23 
Seabeck, Wash.......... July 14-July 23 
Ocean Park, Me July 21-July 30 
Lake Geneva, Wis....... July 28-Aug. 6 


PROGRAMS 


The programs are arranged with a view 
to preparing workers for missionary edu- 


cation in the local churches. Among the 
features of each conference are: Normal 
mission study groups, classes for teachers 
of the various ages and grades in the Sun- 
day school and other church organizations, 
open parliaments, platform addresses, 
vesper services, and denominational group 
meetings. Special series of meetings may 
be held for county, state, district, and 
national officers and other workers as 
desired. 


PERSONNEL 


National secretaries for young people’s 
work of Church Mission Boards, state and 
district officers of Sunday school and young 
people’s organizations will be present. It 
is also expected that well-known missionary 
speakers and representatives of mission 
lands will be in attendance. Every church, 
young people’s society, and Sunday school 
should send one or more of its strongest 
workers. 


EXPENSE 


An enrollment fee of Five Dollars is 
required of each delegate to help defray 
expenses. Reduced railroad and steam- 
ship rates can be secured from the nearest 
agents. Hotel rates vary for the ten-day 
period from $11.25 to $22.50, depending 


upon the conference, number in room, etc. 
BAPTIST LEADERSHIP 


Baptist leaders will be in evidence in all 
these conferences. At Silver Bay, Secre- 
tary P. H. J. Lerrigo will teach a class in 
“Mexico Today,” and Secretary John M. 
Moore will teach ‘The Why and How of 
Foreign Missions.” Other Baptist leaders 
include Rev. Clarence Hill Frank, pastor of 
First Baptist Church, Stamford, Conn., 
Mr. Harry S. Myers of the Missionary 
Education Movement, and Professor R. A. 
Gaines of Richmond College, Va. Baptist 
leaders and speakers on the Lake Geneva 
program include Dean Shailer Mathews 
of the University of Chicago, Dr. Clifton 
D. Gray of the Standard, President W. P. 
Behan of the Training School, Mr. Wm. 
Ayer McKinney of Chicago, and Secretary 
John M. Moore. 

Correspondence concerning any of these 
conferences should be addressed to John 
M. Moore, Department of Missionary 
Education, 23 East 26th Street, New York 
City, to whom registration blanks with 
enrollment fee may be forwarded. 

Secretary Moore would like to get into 
correspondence at once with a limited 
number of Baptist leaders who desire to 
specialize in normal mission study work. 
In each of these conferences there will be 
two-hour classes under expert leadership, 
open only to those who are prepared to do 
thoroughly high-grade educational work. 
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JANUARY. 
FEBRUARY. 
Marcu. 
APRIL. 
May. 
JuNE. 
Juty. 
Avucust. 


SEPTEMBER. 


OcTOBER. 


NoveEMBER. 
DECEMBER. 


The Churches of Non-Christian Lands — Their Heroic Past. 
The Churches of Non-Christian Lands — Their Hopeful Future. 
Some Builders of the King’s Highway. 

Notable Baptists of Asia and Africa. 

The Bible and Missions. 

Training Workers. 

The Northern Baptist Convention. 

Missionary Snapshots. 

State Missions. 

Cuba. 

Porto Rico. 

Mexico. 


JULY TOPIC: MISSIONARY SNAPSHOTS 


1. Opening Devotional Exercises, with sentence prayers for the missionaries and their fields. 


2. The Financial Outcome of the Year (p. 439), having five persons each take the report of a 
Society, the leader adding the conclusion from the “Standard,” with pertinent comments. 


Reading: “The Opportunities that Sail Back” (p. 461). 
Snapshots from Current Events Roll Call (p. 474); two to an individual. 
Spiritual Snapshots, selections from p. 478; read by one or two persons. 


Sketch: 


“A Circulating Library” (p. 494). 


Snapshots from the Field (pp. 479, 512, 517, 520). 
Snapshots from the Woman’s Annual District Meetings (485); also from home fields (pp. 507, 


Note. — This meeting can be made most interesting as an item or snapshot meeting, if a large 


number of persons are secured to give the items. 


This program might well enlist many who ordinarily 


have no part in a meeting. 


MISSIONARY PROGRAM MADE FROM CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


1. In the devotional opening, use the prayer found on p. 478. 


2. Have a good reader give “The Indian Battle and the Test of Gods” (p. 440). 


This will be 


very effective if well read, paying special attention to the Indian expressions. 
3. Present the leading thoughts of Dr. Lerrigo’s article (p. 462) on “The Use of the Imagination 


in Prayer.” 


4. Have half a dozen persons give two or three items each from p. 474, and from Items of Interest 


(pp. 512, 517). 


5. Select six of the striking sentences from Booker Washington’ s “Up from Slavery” (p. 475). 
6. Sing the hymn “Missions” (p. 437). 
7. Let the leader read the editorial on “Forming Public Opinion,” (p. 462), and make comment. 
8. Read the capital sketch, “A Circulating Library” (p. 494). 
9. Give a summary of the contents of Helping Hand and Tidings sections. 
10. State the financial outcome of the year (p. 439), and pray for the coming year and its work at 
home and abroad. 
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A Plaint from Burma 

(This is a plaint, not a com-plaint. It is 
well to see all sides of a missionary’s life, 
and surely this letter from a weary woman 
worker will stimulate many to help change 
the conditions under which too many of our 
missionaries now have to labor. How rarely 
does one of them let us see into the trials and 
perplexities of the day! How quietly they 
go on about their work, never-ending, ex- 
hausting. Is it strange that once in a while 
such reflections come to them as are expressed 
in the closing paragraph of this combined 
plaint and plea? Think it over, reader, and 
perhaps you will pray about 1t, and — then 
resolve to do something to quicken the mis- 
stonary spirit in your church. — Ed.) 


Oh, the interruptions and the hindrances, 
and the piled-up tasks that constantly con- 
front us in this land where the burdens of 
the work fall so largely on the shoulders 
of tired women! That uncompleted task 
of yesterday — 

““By the bedside, on the stair, 

At the threshold, near the gates, 

With its menace or its prayer, 

Like a mendicant it waits — 

Waits, and will not go away; 

Waits, and will not be gainsaid.” 
That official letter that was not written; 
those compositions that were not corrected; 
that case of discipline that was not settled; 
that report that was not sent; that Bible 
lesson that was not prepared; not to men- 
tion garments to be mended, stockings to 
be darned, stacks of letters to be answered; 
social calls to be returned—there they 
stand morning after morning, “with their 
menace or prayer,” demanding attention. 


Then there are the new tasks that come 
with the new day, and alas! how many of 
them when the shadows of evening fall 
are still left undone. I always seem so 
hopelessly behind, I fear I shall never catch 
up. And I get so tired. Many and many 
a time during the past year I have said 
“Tcan’tgoon! I mustgiveup.” But how 
can I give up with all this work to be done 
and only tired women to do it? 

What this Burma Mission is coming to 
I can’t conjecture. Very shortly no less 
than twelve of our important stations will 
be “manned” only by women, two of them 
in charge of two stations each. The male 
missionaries are needed to keep up the 
interest at home while the women on the 
mission fields break down under the bur- 
dens that are too heavy even for men. 
Why should missionaries be compelled to 
bear the burdens of the work at both ends 
of the line? And why should men so sorely 
needed here be kept in America to work 
among churches which are so rich in strong 
and gifted and able ministers and laymen 
while the heathen are left to perish without 
a preacher, and weak and struggling 
churches are left to grow weaker for want 
of a strong man to counsel and encourage 
and help them? If I could believe that 
this is God’s will I could be quiet and sub- 
missive, but I cannot believe that itis. It 
is just the selfishness and indifference and 
worldliness of those who claim to be Chris- 
tians in America. It is nothing less than 
cruelty — cruelty to the women mission- 
aries, cruelty to the native Christians, 
cruelty to the countless multitudes of 
heathen who need the Gospel. 
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The Little Red Star That Did It 
BY MRS. FRANK M. GOODCHILD 


“Seven cities claimed the mighty Homer 
dead.” The working device here presented 
is in a dilemma, for both Tidings and 
Helping Hand have claimed it, yet it be- 
longs to neither, because it works for both, 
being a plan to raise Home and Foreign 
Mission apportionments. Perhaps _logi- 
cally it should have been split in two, and 
half given under each division. 
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THE WEB IN APRIL 


Successful money-raising frequently has 
many of the elements of chance. We go 
at it as timorously as the tender-hearted 
man who resolved to shoot the chicken for 
Sunday dinner, wishing to give it the least 
pain. Presently, weary of waiting, the 
wife called from the porch and asked, 
*Haven’t you killed that chicken yet?” 
And the answer came back, “No, it won’t 
get in the way.” Quite the contrary from 
being a game of chance, missionary money- 
raising must be achieved by sound psy- 
chological laws, and she who ignores the 
necessary mental processes will have but 
indifferent or temporary success. 


First of all, there must be a specified 
amount to be raised, a difficult but not 
impossible sum, spoken out boldly, and 
many months in advance, until it ceases to 


_ surprise and dismay. The Apportionment 


idea is of this nature. 

Then there must be a definite, plausible, 
appealing use for the money; a missionary, 
a mission station, a native worker, a help- 
less child. Aimless appeals bring scanty 
response. 

A business method of proceeding is essen- 
tial—_ asking each woman for a definite 
weekly pledge, providing a convenient way 
for her to pay it, and giving her some sort 
of a receipt. 

The labor of solicitation and collection 
should be divided among several women, 
each ambitious to excel, but the zeal 
surely will lag unless there is some one 
woman who knows all of the others and is 
afraid of none, who is quiet but deter- 
mined, always on hand and keen to win, 
a “Bunty,” if you please, who “pulls the 
strings” but who courageously obliterates 
herself. 

Then last of all there must be publicity, 
constant, cheerful and confident— the 
amount of money needed, the use to be 
made of it, and the progress toward re- 
deeming the pledge, plainly presented to 
the view of all. 

A hundred schemes embracing these 
principles have already been advanced and 
many have been fruitful of results.. Here 
is another, not new but not threadbare, 
combining many excellences of many plans 
in a device that is proving eminently 
successful. 

With the industry and patience of the 
spider in mind, the women of a certain 
church in New York City planned to weave 
a spider web to raise the $675 pledged for 
the half-salaries of two missionaries, Home 
and Foreign, and for their City Mission 
offering. A large diagram of a web was 
prepared, divided into ten sections, each 
bearing the name of an energetic woman 
to act as leader, with spaces in the meshes 
of the web for the names of all the women 
of the church. Then a little problem in 
arithmetic was performed to find out how 
many woman in five, ten, twenty, twenty- 
five cent and one dollar a week classes were 
needed to net the-amount. These two 














WORKING OUT THE PROBLEM 


charts were displayed at a public meeting 
along with a third on which oh daring 
deed! the names of the women of the 
church were listed under the five classes 
according as each one was judged able 
to give. Contrary to all predictions, 
this classification aroused no_ resent- 
ment, the women knowing that it was 
simply a business matter for the Lord’s 
work. These names were quickly divided 
among the ten leaders who thus had each 
twelve to interview; and being supplied 
with packets of weekly envelopes, pledge- 
cards, a type-written letter for absentees, 
pictures of the missionaries and literature, 
they set about getting the sections filled 
in three weeks’ time, asking for the in- 
dividual amounts named on the table, or 
more. 

The response was hearty and gratifying. 
Few refused their help. Some surprised 
the collectors with the generosity of their 
subscriptions. A very few preferred to 
pay the entire pledge in advance, and where 
it was the equivalent of at least five cents 
a week, they had a place on the web. Any 
sum less. than two-sixty a year was re- 
ceived gladly, but the donor could not be 
entered on the web. It was thought 
scarcely likely that any would offer less 
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than five cents a week for three causes 
which represent so much good. The 
Lord opened the hearts of many who had 
refused heretofore any share in mission 
work, 

So far the plan is innocent of any 
novelty, variations of such a chart having 
been used frequently before and in many 
places. But the efficacy and originality of 
this particular scheme .is in the receipt 
which is given to each woman when her 
envelopes for the month are all paid to her 
section-leader. For then her name on the 
web is promptly decorated with a red star, 
so that by the end of the year if she is 
faithful she will have twelve stars to her 
credit; but if she is careless, then she may 
blush, for the diagram hangs in view of the 
whole congregation. The section leaders 
themselves take pride in the record and 
spur up the laggards that their sections 
may be full-starred. 

The returns thus far have been sur- 
prising. Only a few more spaces for 
names remain empty on the web, the 
number of weekly contributors has doubled, 
the grand total of subscriptions fully meets 
the apportionment, the women cluster 
around the web with curious interest, and 
the men are beginning to ask for a specific 
anda plan. And the little red stars, bless 
them for their silent eloquent witness! 
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Snap-Shots of District Annual Meetings 


April 7-9. Northwest District, Sioux Falls, 

South Dakota. 

Registered delegates and visitors more 
than 300 representing entire District, but 
particularly great state of South Dakota. 
Came from Black Hills and every other 
section of state. First session, a remark- 
able conference of District Board with 
state and association secretaries, in which 
it was decided after most careful and 
intelligent discussion to assume practically 
a 15 per cent increase for next year’s 
budget, each association secretary to 
assume responsibility for raising budget in 
her association, and arrangements to be 
made so that she may visit all of her 
churches during the year. Pledges for 
entire budget to be secured in April, if 
possible. 

Program and sessions very fine. Two 
missionaries present — Miss Lavinia Mead, 
Osaka, Japan; and Mrs. Salquist, China. 

Novel feature of banquet, committee of 
State Convention united with women in 
giving it, and men as well as women were 
present, and equally enthusiastic. 

Young women much in evidence, and 
gave dramatic presentation. Great cour- 
age and enthusiasm throughout the three 
days. 


April 11-12, Atlantic, in Washington, D.C., 
So. Pacific, in Los Angeles, Cal. 
April 12, Columbia River, Portland, Ore. 


Atlantic District, over 300 registered 
delegates and visitors. First session a 
workers’ conference—council of war. 
Present, among others, Secretary of Navy 
Peabody, and Secretary of War MacLeish. 
Survey of whole field, with marshaling of 
military, organizing of forces, collecting 
ammunition, attention to commissary de- 
partment and Red Cross, and Flying 
Petitions for Master’s Messages. 

Banquet of over 300 in evening, largely 
in hands of World Wide Guild. 

Foreign Department reported, having 
girls impersonate district missionaries at 
work on the Field. Home Administration 
Department reported budget raised with 
over $1,000 in excess. 

Addresses from Miss Edna Scott of 


Burma, Mrs. Andrew MacLeish and Mrs. 
Henry W. Peabody. Messages of greeting 
sent to So. Pacific and Columbia River 
Districts, and replies received. Distance 
annihilated by unity in service. 

A very wonderful Pageant, “The King’s 
Highway,” followed by most moving 
address by Mrs. W. T. Elmore of India. 
Beautiful closing words by Dr. Greene, 
pastor of Calvary Church, where meeting 
was held. 

South Pacific District. 

About 200 delegates, a good proportion 
of them from Guild Chapters. Enter- 
taining reports presented with charts, 
blackboard and rhymes. Great joy over 
report of exceeded budgets; 15 per cent 
advance accepted for new year. Crowded 
banquet tables; snapshots from many 
fields; house crowded for Pageant given 
by the girls. Applause when more than 
forty balloons floated to the dome bearing 
Chapter names and numbers, among them 
a Star Chapter of Filipino Girls. 

Seasons of earnest, fervent prayer. 
Eager questions in Conferences that would 
not stop. Enthusiastic singing of Rally 
Song 

**So to our Slogan true, 
We'll study — pray and do.” 
Smiles and tears, heartaches and praises, 
as tales were heard of heathenism and the 
conquering power of Christ. Solemn con- 
secration to the increased task of the new 
year. 

Columbia River. Large attendance dele- 
gates and friends. Budget raised and 
$200 over. Great rejoicing and thankful- 
ness on every hand. 

Unique luncheon. Banquet room a 
bower of pink wild flowers. Menu cards 
in forget-me-not blue. Good things from 
the Missionary Cook Book, including 
recipes from prominent officers of Society. 
Evening session devoted to World Wide 
Guild, in which Worth While Girls proved 
value of good foundation work. Their 
beautiful spirit of hopefulness and trust 
inspired all. 

Reports by officers of District and States. 
Addresses by Mrs. W. E. Hopkins, for- 
merly of India. 











April 19-20, New York District at Syracuse. 


Pledges to cover a $3,000 deficit made in 
one afternoon! 

Stirring messages from the front where 
the battle rages hottest, by Mrs. Hall and 
Mrs. McDiarmid from Africa, Mrs. Mix 
a veteran hero from Burma, and Miss 
Bithingham a new recruit from Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., who joins the forces in China this 
fall. 

A whole evening for the World Wide 
Guild with the District Young Woman’s 
Secretary, Mrs. James M. Pratt, presiding, 
and bright, witty Wireless Greetings from 
the two state secretaries, Mrs. St. John and 
Miss Farver, and a message from Miss 
Noble. 

Every officer in her place, and 28 mem- 
bers at Board meeting, beside Miss 
- MacLaurin and Miss Mare of the National 
Society. 

Budget of $80,000 accepted, a 15 per 
cent increase on last year. 


April 25-26, East Central District, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 
Registered delegates 350, beside many 
visitors. Entire District represented. 
Many young women present. Sessions 


full of power and inspiration. Budget 
raised and something to spare. Entire 


organization of Society, National, District 
and State, explained and visualized. 

Splendid address from Mrs. W. A. 
Montgomery. ‘Two missionaries long in 
the service present, Dr. Anna K. Scott, 
Miss Lavinia Mead. 

At the World Wide Guild banquet 250 
young women present. A large basket of 
white roses, the Guild flower, centred the 
speaker’s table. 

At each plate a dainty white paper rose- 
bud. Pennants of royal blue crepe paper 
with W.W.G. in white letters. 

A sweet message from Dr. Anna K. Scott 
and Miss Mead over the coffee cups. 

A Processional of 250 young women 
singing the National W.W.G. Song as they 
marched to the center block of seats in 
church reserved for them! 


Address by Miss Alma J. Noble. 


April 26-27, Central District, Lansing, Mich. 


World Wide Guild banquet, 250 present. 
Lovely place cards in form of a star with 
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a replica of our silver star pin in center. 
Slogan: 

We are the Worth While Girls, 

We belong to the World Wide Guild, 

We have as our Watch Word — Grow! 

Toastmistress: Miss Noble. 

Toasts: W.W.G.—Its Outlook, Miss 
Slosberg, Missouri; Worth While Girls — 
Its Appeal, Miss Agar, Illinois; World 
Wisdom Gatherers — Its Inspiration, Miss 
Waters, Michigan; Woman’s Work Guar- 
anteed — Its Function, Mrs. W. A. Mont- 
gomery; World Wide Glimpses, especially 
of China, by Mrs. Emma Inveen Upcraft. 

Appeal for Recruits by Miss Noble. 

Impressive Consecration Service at the 
evening’s close led by Mrs. Montgomery, 
and participated in by many who testified 
and prayed out of the fulness of their 
hearts. 


Rocky Mountain District, Colorado 
Springs April 26-27. Annual meeting well 
attended and interesting, 102 delegates pre- 
sent. Reports from all departments encou- . 
raging, with enthusiastic acceptance of inc- 
reased apportionment and instant effort 
to obliterate deficit. 

Splendid missionary talks by Mrs. W. J. 
Longley and Dr. Mary Noble, both of 
India. Fellowship banquet with over 100 
in attendance. Delightful toasts on most 
of our interests from “College Girls” to 
*“Men’s Rights.” 

Program exceedingly helpful, greatly 
aided by our young women who imperson- 
ated missionaries on the field, conducted 
a “Children’s Hour,” and, as the World 
Wide Guild of Colorado Springs, presented 
“Broken China” very ably. 

Chief officers re-elected and Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, chosen as next year’s meeting 
place. — Mrs. ALFrep BEEBE. 


Eastern New York 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of 
Eastern New York held its annual session 
April 25-27 at Hudson Falls. The dele- 
gates, numbering 175, enjoyed to the full 
the hospitality of the entertaining church. 
The management of the Convention was 
most efficient in character and a rich in- 
spirational program had been prepared. 

Miss Crissman gave strong impetus to 
the young women’s work in two addresses 
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—one at the young women’s banquet at 
the Presbyterian Church and one at an 
evening session. Addresses were made by 
the pastor, Rev. H. M. Sherwood, Mrs. W. 
T. Elmore on “The Light that Failed”; 
Mr. Moody on his own work in Africa and 
also on the Five Year Program; and Miss 
Isabel Crawford on “Our Indian Hunting 
Trip.” All gave heart stirring addresses. 
An excellent presentation of charts was 
‘given by Miss Edith Thompson. Mrs. 
F. O. Belden in “A Continued Story” 
drew a fine picture of our mission fields. 
Mrs. G. W. Cokefair ably presented 
“Summer Conferences.” Mrs. Cowee of 
Troy in her address on Prayer and Mrs. 
C. E. Nichols of White Plains on ‘‘The 
Effect of Missionary work on my Char- 
acter,” voiced the marked spirit of con- 
secration of the meetings. Mrs. L. K. 
Barnes at an evening Sunday school 
session presented the children with pottery 
rings made by the Hopi Indians. 

A new feature, full of possibility, was 
presented in “Ready to Use Programs,” 
and we commend this to the attention of 
every circle leader as an efficient means 


of unifying the work and of covering broad 
ground. This program utilizes the prayer 
calendar and contains very helpful litera- 
ture. These programs may be obtained 


from the literature secretaries. Mention 
should be made of the many conferences 
which were notable for constructive plans 
and prayerful spirit. : 
The acknowledged value of the sessions 
was due not only to the live program and 
favorable setting, but to the grace and 
poise of the president, Mrs. F. M. Good- 
child, and to the several messages she gave 
which were not only full of practical work- 
able suggestion but of deep spirituality. 
Her pleas for preparedness, for hard work 
and personal sacrifice were founded on 
texts drawn from tthe thrilling history of 
our country as read in the story of the 
surrounding hills. The 1917 session will 
be held in Utica. 
Mrs. Amy B. Pease, Rec. Sec’y. 


New England District 


The third annual meeting of the New 
England District was held with the First 
Baptist Church of Brattleboro, Vt., April 
25-27. The beautiful surroundings and 
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delightful entertainment, extended so cor- 
dially by the church, added a great deal 
to the pleasure and inspiration of the 
meetings. It was felt that this gathering 
was essentially a worker’s conference, as an 
unusually large proportion of those attend- 
ing were State and Association Secre- 
taries, and their earnest spirit of interest 
and cooperation was a source of real power. 

The work on the field was brought close 
by addresses from: Miss Suman, from the 
Philippines, Mrs. Hall of Africa, Mrs. 
Elmore of India, and Miss Converse from 
Japan; and through the report of the 
Foreign Vice-President, Miss Helen Mun- 
roe. The work of Home Administration 
was presented through the reports of Miss 
Grace T. Colburn, Home Vice-President, 
and the State Secretaries. The Treasurer, 
Mrs. F. L. Anderson, reported a deficit of 
$7,000 on the apportionment for the Dis- 
trict. This sum was reduced by $3,884, 
which was pledged at a later session. The 
Budget of $60,000 was adopted for this 
next year. Mrs. Fred E. Crawford of 
Watertown, who is the District President, 
was the presiding officer at the regular 
sessions of the meeting. On Wednesday 
evening there was a young women’s meet- 
ing at which Miss Florence Walworth, of 
Newton Centre, presided. 

Mrs. H. A. Henderson spoke of Hassel- 
tine House, and Mrs. R. R. West on the 
Home for. Missionaries, Children, at New- 
ton Centre. There were especially in- 
teresting addresses by Mrs. Peabody; 
Miss Clapp, the Young Women’s Secretary 
for New England; Miss Ting, a Chinese 
student at Mt. Holyoke; and Dr. J. H. 
Franklin. 

Four volunteers, who go out from this 
District this year, were introduced. Miss 
Clarissa Hewey and Dr. Clara E. Leach 
go to China, and Miss Ethel Boggs goes 
to India. It is with especial interest and 
appreciation that we greet Miss Helen 
Munroe as one of our volunteers. She 
goes to Japan after fourteen years of 
faithful missionary work here at home. 

Next year the annual meeting will be 
held at New Haven, Conn., and it is hoped 
that more women will avail themselves of 
the privilege of attending such meetings 
every year. They do much to increase 
missionary power in our home churches. 














































Prayer a Costly Enterprise 


““ There is one thing with which I am 
tempted to be somewhat impatient. It 1s 
when I hear, in missionary addresses, ‘ If 
you can do nothing else, you can pray,’ 
as if prayer were the easiest thing in the 
world. It 1s the hardest thing to do for 
foreign missions. It 1s much easter to 
read, or to give, or to go, than to pray. If 
a man begins to pray for foreign missions 
he will find it takes spiritual power and 
energy, if his prayer 1s to be real.” 


A Prayer 
Lord, grant me, if Thou wilt, 
To slip away 
As slips the night 
Into the dawning gray, 
Se soft 
That e’en the watchers watching 
Cannot say: 
** Here ends the night, 
And here begins the day,” 
But only know 
The night’s Thy night, 
The day, Thy day. 


—Fannie E. S. Heck. 


Requests for Prayer 


Pray for us, and pray for these pleasure- 
loving, indifferent, intensely conservative, 
fatalistic, happy-go-lucky people. 

For your prayer list allow me to give you 
the names of Maung Ba Yin, Ma Myint, 
Ma E Thin, two brothers and a sister who 
are resident pupils with the resident teacher 
here, and who are intelligent and attend 
all the services or church and Sunday school 
here, but whose parents are strong Bud- 
dhists. Maung Ba Yin prays for his 
parents nightly, yet himself has not per- 
mission to become a Christian. Day 
before yesterday when Ma Myint came to 
buy some blotting paper, I asked her very 
earnestly, “Do you love Jesus?” “Yes.” 


“Will you continue to love Him always?” 
“Ta 
noble woman. 


“God bless you and make you a 
Pray daily that your 
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parents may become Christians” — and 
other words of a similar import. The 
school will close on March 31st for two 
months and those three children will 
return to their Buddhist homes and be like 
the little Jewish maiden in the home of the 
heathen Naaman. May they be useful 
like that little witness. — Rev. Ernest 
Grigg, Sagaing, Burma. 


The Power Infinite 


**God’s ships of treasure sail upon the boundless 
sea 

Of Love Divine, of Power Infinite. 

To change their course, retard their onward way 

Nor wind, nor wave hath might. 

Prayer is the tide for which the vessels wait 

Ere they can come to port; and if it be the tide is 
low . 

Then how canst thou expect God’s treasure 
ships to see.” 


Be not afraid to pray; to pray is right 

Pray if thou ¢anst with hope, but ever pray, 
Though hope be weak or sick with long delay; 
Pray in the darkness if there be no light 

And if for any wish thou dare not pray, 

Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 


— Hartley Coleridge. 


From Browning’s Paracelsus 


Respect all such as sing when all alone. 
Be sure they sleep not whom God needs! 


. ... Be sure that God 
Ne’er dooms to waste the strength he deigns 
impart. 


. . « - I go to prove my soul! 

I see my way as birds their trackless way. 

I shall arrive! what time, what circuit first 

I ask not: but... . 

In some time, His good time, I shall arrive. 

He guides me and the bird. In His good time! 


Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost center in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness. 


. « « « Much to say, small skill to speak! 
But though I cannot soar I do not crawl. 
Love, hope, fear, faith— these make humanity. 
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Messages from Japan and Burma 


A FIRST LETTER 


Among the devoted missionaries sailing to 
Japan last summer was Miss Alice Glazier who 
goes as a_ self-supporting missionary. The 
following charming letier received by a personal 
friend gives in a particularly vivid way her first 
impressions: 


It’s a dream I am sure to be here in Japan and 
at Karuizawa and at the Conferences hearing the 
speakers say “‘we” and feeling really ‘“mis- 
sionary.” ‘There’s a temptation to bubble over 
about the beauty of the scenery and the familiar 
trees and flowers, butterflies, bees and birds — 
just enough of the familiar things of the home- 
land to give charm to the unfamiliar. Birches, 
tamaracks, mulberries and pines and then the 
little things, the ferns, clovers, and even jacks- 
in-the-pulpit. With the strange language and 
people it 7s a comfort to see the sparrow and the 
maple. I think of John Burroughs when he 
speaks of being at home anywhere with the 
birds. Yes—it is His Japan and so we can 
feel perfectly at home here. Little sister and 
I like the Japanese people sincerely. We did at 
home but here is the test because we meet all 
sorts of people from the cultured foreign-bred 
to the little brothers and sisters with their 
human burdens — the babies. 

Our auditorium here is neighbor to a Shinto 
temple and grove with all the accessories, and 
to realize that prayers and hymns of praise are 
ascending to our God while our Japanese 
friends that we meet daily are still in darkness 
makes the praying and singing earnest indeed. 
I do not think I shall ever forget wandering into 
the neighboring grove one lovely sunny day, and 
seeing a little Japanese woman, bent with age, 
standing before her shrine, clapping her hands 
to her god, and on the steps of the old temple 
there her tiny candle burning. I wanted to go 
up to her and put my arms about her and tell 
something I knew and she did not. I wanted to 
put out her light on the steps and light the lamp 
of His love in her heart; but the barrier of an 
unknown tongue divided us. 

The conferences and courses of lectures have 
been an interesting feature, and among the 
lectures Miss Tsuda’s “The Women’s Move- 
ment in Japan” was most suggestive of the 
condition in which our sisters of the Sunrise 
Kingdom live. She spoke of sending out ques- 
tions to representative women in regard to 
women’s interests and in response one elderly 
Japanese lady wrote: “Japanese women are 
most to be pitied of all women; but there is no 
help for it”; and a foreigner said, “These gentle, 
passive, meek little Japanese women, — what 
can stir their souls?” To this Miss Tsuda 
quickly replied, “They can anew commit sui- 
cide.” 

“In Tokio, over which aeroplanes fly,” she 
said, “the old customs in regard to women re- 
main unchanged — worn out bottle into which 
the new wine of the new era cannot be put.” 


And then she talked for an hour so earnestly 
on the evidences, that we felt that it was only 
half that time. The statistics and facts — 
facts proving the efficiency of the Japanese 
women aroused our deepest sympathy. 

Did you know I am going to be in the same 
house with Miss Dithridge, Miss Crosby and 
Ishihara San in Tokio this winter? It will be 
delightful too, to be associated with those 
Japanese Kindergarten Normal girls, one of 
whom I have met up here — girls who are really 
making the women’s movement in Japan of 
which Miss Tsuda spoke, a movement in the 
right direction— for character of the highest 


type. 
Auice GLAZIER. 


A CHRISTIAN WEDDING 
Myingyan, Burma, 
Mrs. Ruth Gilmore Hattersley writes: We 
learned that Ba Wet, our Christian Chinese 
teacher of the third grade, was to be married 
next day by the.Chinese ceremony — simply a 
feast after which the couple live together. As 
Ba Wet is a Christian this would never do, so 
my husband called the man in and talked to 
him. It seems that he had been engaged to this 
girl since he was a little boy in the sixth grade. 
The parents had made the match and he had 
never seen the girl. He said that every year 
when they brought the matter up he had re- 
fused, but now he had given in, for “‘there are 
no nice Christian girls in town I could marry,” 
and as he said it the tears came into his eyes. 
He is twenty-five years old now, and naturally 
wants to be married. He did not understand 
what a Christian wedding would entail, thought 
it would be very hard — and the girl and her 
parents were very unwilling to have one. 


Mr. Hattersley put it up to him, explaining 
why it was necessary and how it would be done. 
He told Ba Wet he must insist on it. We were 
very anxious all day long about it, and did every- 
thing we could to help things along. Well, at 
about six that night one of the teachers came 
and said the couple were coming here to be 
married either that night or the next. Then 
while we were at dinner and wondering how 
Ba Wet had worked it, in they came. This 
showed up his Chinese blood! A Burman 
wouldn’t have pushed it through so ener- 
getically against the wishes of all four parents. 
They were married with the pastor assisting, 
and it was a very simple, quiet, short service, 
quite “unbeknownst” to every one on the 
compound. The girl proved to be very sweet 
looking. She was like her husband, half Chinese, 
half Burmese. 

She could not sign the certificate and Ba: Wet 
had to help her make her mark. What a plea 
this is for the girls’ school we have been working 
so hard to get. How can our Christian men 
amount to the most possible when they have to 
marry ignorant heathen women? 
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Ways of Working 
Miss Edith M. Holston, State Secretary 


of Wisconsin is always resourceful in ideas 
and methods of advancing the work. A 
report slip which she sent out on the two 
study books of the year may prove sug- 
gestive to other state and association 
secretaries. Such follow up work is what 
tells. 


1. Have you read the King’s Highway? 

2. Will you try to secure its use in your 
church in one or more of the following ways 
during the next three months? 

a. As a basis of programs in the missionary 

meetings. 

b. In mission study classes. 

c. In a fifteen minute review in the midweek 
service, with the book on sale. 

d. In a reading contest. Appoint two or more 
captains and see who can secure the most 
readers. 

e. What other plans have you? 

3. Have you read Around the World with 
Jack and Janet? 

4. Will you try to secure its use in your 
church in one or more of the following ways? 

a. Ina travel club for boys and girls of Junior 
age, meeting once a week for six weeks 
either after school, or Saturday, or Sunday 
afternoons. 

b. In a reading contest. 

c. What other plans have you? 


The Woodlawn Women’s Way 
BY MRS. M. P. BOYNTON 


Some years ago we had an active Ladies’ 
Aid and a smaller Missionary Society. 
It seemed impossible to enlist all the women 
of the congregation in both. A study was 
made of women’s societies where the work 
had been consolidated, and after much 
thought and many conferences a working 
constitution was drawn up that seemed to 
meet the needs of our local field, and the 
Mission Circle and the Ladies’ Aid were 
formally united in marriage and became 
known as “The Woman’s Circle of the 
Woodlawn Baptist Church.” 

The name of the new body had been a 
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matter of much thought, but finally 
all agreed that the word “ Circle,” convey- 
ing the idea of all gathered about one great 
centre, and with the idea of infinite expan- 
sion, was the figure that best expressed our 
purpose. The motto adopted as part of 
our constitution was “To do good unto 
all for Christ’s sake.” 

The Circle is divided into three parts: 
Home Missions, Foreign Missions, and 
Aid. The President presides at all meet- 
ings. The First Associate President is 
really the business manager for the Circle, 
having charge of the money-raising enter- 
prises for the society. The Second Asso- 
ciate President has special charge of the 
missionary work of the Circle. 

Two meetings are held each month from 
October to July. At the first meeting the 
regular monthly missionary program is 
given. This for years has been in charge 
of a trained leader who receives a small 
compensation for this work. She is a 
graduate of the sociological department of 
the University of Chicago and gives the 
missionary training in a most fascinating 
and practical way. 

The second meeting of the month is 
given to the discussion of some civic or 
philanthropic theme, sometimes with an 
imported speaker. 

Every meeting makes appeal to all the 
women of the congregation and every pro- 
gram is full of active missions. 

For practical work we are divided into 
ten groups, determined by geographic 
lines, each in charge of the woman living 
in that section who is best adapted to the 
position, Each of these groups has its 
own activities in addition to the regular 
semi-monthly meetings. It is part of the 
duty of each of these group leaders to get 
the strangers moving into their neighbor- 
hood into the society and into the church. 
The groups are each asked to raise at least 
fifty dollars a year toward the work of the 
society. More than double this amount 
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is always secured. At each regular meet- 
ing of the Circle luncheon is served, and the 
ten groups take turns in providing these 
lunches. The Circle dues are one dollar a 
year and it has been the custom to put on 
a special membership day, just before the 
vacation time, when the effort is made to 
bring in all the dues that have been neg- 
lected. One year this took the form of a 
“Shoe Day” and another a “ Blue-bird 
Day.” Some little device worked out that 
emphasizes the day doubles the returns in 
the dues. 

The money for the missionary apportion- 
ment is not raised by the Circle, but is a 
part of the regular church benevolence. 
Each month one fifth of all missionary 
money received by the church treasurer is 
paid to the Women’s Missionary Societies, 
being divided between Home and Foreign. 
Whatever is lacking to complete the ap- 
portionment is raised by special effort or 
taken from the treasury of the Circle. 

One of the most helpful features of the 
work has been the systematic bringing in of 
strangers by means of the regular meetings. 
Early in the week of the meeting, invita- 
tions are sent out to some twenty-five or 
more strangers whose names and addresses 
have been secured since the previous meet- 
ing. ‘To these, formal invitations are sent 
and a luncheon ticket inclosed. For each 
of these guests some woman living near 
her is selected as hostess, and is requested 
to bring this lady as her guest on that day. 
A ticket for the stranger’s luncheon is also 
sent to this hostess. The member thus 
has an opportunity to call on a stranger 
living near her, within a given time and 
on a specific errand, and with the pleasant 
duty of inviting this stranger to be her own 
guest. The hundreds of hostesses we have 
asked to do this work in the last few years 
have almost never failed to do the thing 
asked of them. When the stranger is 
brought to the meeting she is given a little 
badge of honor in the colors of the Circle. 
Her name is written on this badge, and 
also the number of the group to which she 
belongs by virtue of her location. In this 
way all in her immediate neighborhood are 
given a special interest in her and the chair- 
man of that group adds her to her list of 
prospective members. This plan has 
worked well with us. 
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The story of our women’s work would not 
be complete without a word regarding the 
*Q Qs.” “The Quiet Quilters ” are the 
elderly ladies of the Circle who meet every 
week for a happy all-day of quilting. This 
is a delight to those who “ belong” and a 
joy to all beholders. . 

The location of our church in the midst 
of a thickly populated flat-dwelling section 
has given us privileges and problems in 
the matter of gathering in quickly the new- 
comer and making her feel at home in the 
brief time she may be with us. It is not 
suggested that all these methods would be 
necessary or wise in every locality. 


A Happy Find 
BY MRS. C. E. CHANEY 

Founp— at last—in Newark, New 
Jersey — a Baptist church with a mission 
circle for young men! We have searched a 
long time but feel rewarded. 

Why is it that for years all the work that 
has been done to educate and inform our 
people about missions has been done very 
largely by the women and for the women? 
No wonder that the young men of our 
churches do not know Hinduism from 
Buddhism and confuse David Livingstone 
with Napoleon Bonaparte! And even a 
pastor has been known to introduce a 
returned missionary as “Miss from 
Burma, China.” There surely is need of 
mission circles among the men of our 
churches! 

Why should not other churches follow 
the example of this one in Newark? and 
begin to educate and inform their young 
men about missions? Why not Farther 
Light circles for young men? Why not 
let young men into the World Wide Guild? 
Girls, you wouldn’t like a Wide World 
without any young men in it: you know 
you wouldn’t! 

Hundreds of our pastors and laymen 
have had the benefit of the Laymen’s 
Conventions during this last winter. Now 
why not go home and start a campaign of 
informing and educating the men of our 
churches. They have the money to put 
this project of world missions through — 
and they do not know that the world 
needs it! May the time come when we 
shall hear from the pulpits the “Men’s 
missionary meeting” announced regularly. 
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The Calendar Plan for the Every-Woman- 
Canvass 


A plan for the Every-Woman-Canvass which 
presents some novel features is the “Calendar 
Plan” recently used in the First Baptist Church 
of Mount Vernon, New York. 

The President of the Society appointed twelve 
of our most interested women to act as leaders 
of the month groups. These leaders were 
called “‘Months.” 

The twelve Months then met and divided 
among them the membership list of the society 
which then numbered about 60. This gave to 
each Month a little working circle of women 
already interested who were designated as 
“Weeks.” 

The entire resident membership list of women 
and girls was then divided as equally as possible 
among the twelve Months, each selecting the 
ones whom she or her Weeks would call upon. 
Blanks for registering pledges were given each 
Month. 

The work thus divided among the Months 
and Weeks was not burdensome for any one, 
and we met comparatively few refusals. Each 
Month supplied her own members or Days, with 
envelopes or mite-boxes as desired and has also 
during the year distributed the new literature 
of the District. The apportionments for both 


Home and Foreign Missions were also divided 
by twelve, and while it was impossible to make 
the financial ability of the groups equal, the 
twelfth of the whole gave to each a working 
basis. 

Each Month was entirely responsible for its 


own program. The July and August groups 
arranged evening programs during the year so 
that we enjoyed the anomaly of a Fourth of 
July meeting in November, and an August 
meeting on a zero night in February. Each 
Month selected a slogan or Scripture text 
appropriate for the month, and prepared a 
calendar poster which had a design appropriate, 
as the Flag for July, a spray of golden-rod for 
September; also the Month slogans as “ Liberty,” 
names of the members of the group were written. 

Immediately a great variety in program was 
noticed and the average attendance doubled. 
An entirely different group of women planned 
each meeting, and at every meeting women were 
in attendance and taking part on the program 
who had never before been present. 

This simple organization has been most 
effective in circulating notices, perhaps the 
unexpected arrival of a missionary. When once 
the twelve Months were notified, a few moments’ 
telephoning would reach nearly every family in 
the church. 

The climax of the entire plan was a Calendar 
Luncheon on February 19th. Twelve long 
tables were decorated and provided with place 
cards each fitting its own month. The posters 
on standards hung at the head of each table, 
served the double purpose of identification and 
decoration, for beautiful and artistic they were. 
A “Calendar Luncheon Glee Club” organized 
for the day sang jingles and medleys written 
for the occasion, and led in some of the grand 
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old hymns which just fitted. Each Month gave 
a one minute greeting explaining their desire for 
the work as expressed in their slogan, and toasts 
were given upon “Our Bargains,” “West to 
East,” “Our Slogan” and “Our Task.” 

Mite-boxes were brought in, “Bargain” slips 
for village schools, hospital beds and building 
shares were signed and votes taken on the 
prettiest calendar poster and the best slogan. 
Announcement was also made of the Month 
having had the largest number of its members, 
in a study class, and the one having the largest 
number reading Missions. 

Women who had never before been seen at 
any sort of missionary meeting were there, and 
some of them took “Bargains.” When our 
treasurers reported we found that we had much 
more than doubled our number of contributors, 
that we were well above both apportionments, 
that the women of our church had actually given 
more than twice as much as ever before, and 
that gifts for the “Over and Above” were still 
coming in. We sang “Praise God from Whom 
All Blessings Flow” and voted unanimously to 
work the same plan another year. 


(The letter from Mrs. F. O. Belden, wife of 
the pastor, accompanying this most interesting 
account, states that the secretary reported a 
gain in contributors of from 67 to 170, and the 
treasurer a gain of more than 100% and gifts 
still cofhing in.) 


WANTS 


1. We receive the Montreal Weekly Witness, 
The Canadian Pictorial, The Standard, Record of 
Christian Work and Sunday at Home. These 
are the only papers from abroad, so that any 
other magazine or paper would be welcome. 

An American School Magazine, such as our 
English reading Burman teachers could under- 
stand and find profitable in their school work, 
would be valued. 

2. Ifwe might have a dozen pictures, suitable 
for the walls of our five school rooms, they would 
be much appreciated and uplifting for the 
children. 

3. A medicine case, furnished suitably to 
meet the simple requirements of the day 
scholars, and useful for me, when on tour 
especially, would be highly prized. 

4. A kodak to make permanent record of 
interesting incidents in mission work. 

A box of gifts for our school for next 
Christmas. We have been here three years 
and have not once had a Christmas tree, nor a 
single gift suitable for a pupil from the homeland. 
We should like much to be able to make a 
memorable Christmas for your school here next 
Christmas. The box would require dispatching 
early in September to ensure its being here in 
time, since freight is so dislocated by the war. — 
Rev. Ernest Grigg, Sagaing, Burma. 
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A “Circulating ” Library 


BY MARY M. CHURCH 


The First Baptist Church of Greeley, Colo., has one of the best libraries to be 


found in the Northern Baptist Convention. 
They do not depend upon the presence of these books 


of missionary books. 


upon the shelves as a sufficient guarantee 


This library includes a good selection 


that they will be read, but 


efforts are constantly made to bring ihem to the attention of the Sunday 


school. © Miss Mary M. Church 

ZHANKS to the beneficent law 

of compensation, even the 

common little delays of life 

may sometimes bring with 

them positive blessings. This 

was brought to mind by an 

oddly interesting bit of ex- 

perience which came to me 

recently. Waiting in a cozy corner of the 

nearby church for the other members of a 

committee to gather, I was suddenly 

startled by a squeaky voice on my left 

complaining, “I wish you would kindly 

stand still and keep your elbows out of 

my ribs.” Another still squeakier replied, 

“You'd better get out of my way if you 

don’t want me to prove that I am from 

Topsy-Turvy Land. Don’t you see that 

the door of our cage is open? I am going 

to take my young friend’s Children of the 

Forest out and stretch our muscles a 
little.” 

Just then two books wriggled out from 
the upper shelf of the bookcase and made 
a flying leap past my head to the top of 
the large table a few feet away. I con- 
tinued gazing in gaping wonder while 
others followed until the table was filled 
with an animated array of books, moving 
about with apparent delight at their 
unwonted freedom and all talking at once. 
I noticed Joseph Hardy Neesima and 
Pandita Ramabai conversing in a dignified 
manner at the farther end of the table 


recently read the following bright story: 


but it was unintelligible to me. Now and 
then some interesting bits of conversation 
reached my ears. 

“My! but it feels good to get out of close 
confinement again,” said William Carey, 
“It seems a long time since I have had a 
breath of air and room to exercise. I 


wonder why we are kept in idleness and 
stagnation.” 
“That puzzles me, too,” said Doctor 


David Livingstone. “Do you know what 
has become of our friends Adoniram 
Judson and Booker T. Washington?” 

“Oh! they’re out having a good time,” 
answered Alexander Duff. ‘Someone is 
reading them and that’s what suits us. 
This sort of thing isn’t what we’re made 
for, I assure you, friends. We may look 
a little like a circulating library, just now, 
but it strikes me as rather a weak cir- 
culation.” 

*T should call it short-circuiting, with a 
vengeance,” spoke up Mackay of Uganda. 
*T tell you, when I get into a boy’s hands 
and he begins to read about the real flesh 
and blood Mackay, Uganda’s ‘White Man 
of Work’ there’s likely to be something 
doing. When he finds his hero starting 
unarmed for Ukerewe where two of his 
comrades had been recently killed, you 
couldn’t call off that boy even to a football 
game until he finds out what happened.” 

Just then John G. Paton and the 
Heroes of the South Seas came up and 
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remarked, “‘We’ve been wondering what 
those four mystical letters inside all our 
covers mean: B. Y. P. U. 

“T know,” put in King Leopold’s 
Soliloquy. ‘“‘They must mean, as far as 
we are concerned, ‘Bought Young and 
Penned Up.’ I look insignificant enough, 
goodness knows, but sometimes I wonder 
if the blistering satire inside of me will not 
set my paper covers on fire. I can never 
forget how Mark Twain paced the floor 
and tore his hair when he read of the 
Congo atrocities and began dictating me. 
He knew how to value the faithful work 
of the missionaries who dared use their 
tongue and pen and kodak to expose that 
monstrous hypocrite.” 

“That’s right, comrades,” declared The 
Picket Line of Missions. “If the young 
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people should really feel the thrill of such 
heroic souls as Mary Reed and Keith 
Falconer and scores of others whom they 
are now imprisoning here there would be 
generated power sufficient to lift the whole 
church out of its ruts, fill the missionary 
treasury, and send some of their own 
representatives to needy fields.” 

“I’m sure the Ladies’ Society is doing 
its level best,” said Mrs. Ann H. Judson 
hopefully, “‘and there are some wide- 
awake missionary com—” but her words 
were drowned by heavy footsteps in the 
vestibule and a masculine voice smote on 
my ear, “Well, well, if the other members 
are like you, what a lively meeting this 
will be! I’d advise you to go home and 
gotobed. Who left that book-case open?” 
Who indeed? 





On the one hand: 


My hope in Christ 

My spiritual blessings 

My church fellowship 

My Christian rurroundings 
My prosperity 

My ability to give 

My Lord’s money in my hands 


@ If I say “ 


men, to my Lord? 





MY PRIVILEGE 


‘T= benevolence side of my duplex envelope is empty. 


My duplex envelope must be filled, and the call for 
funds is pressing and insistent. 
about it, because I mean to be loyal to Christ and to my 
Church, to help make America a Christian country, and to 
help give the Gospel to the world. 


Many people without Christ 

Many who are meeting defeat in Life’s Battle 
Many in woe, squalor, sorrow, and sin 

Many devoid of spiritual privileges 

Many unable to rise alone or help themselves 
Many dependent on Christian help 

Many needing what my Lord’s money would provide 


no,” what will that mean to me, to my fellow 


I must ‘dicide what to do 


On the other hand: 
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*# THE WORLD WIDE GUILD @ 


‘*The Best Thing We have Tried” 


DEAR WORTH WHILE GIRLS: 


Lest you become utterly weary of the 
continual suggestions which have been 
offered in this Department for improving 
your meetings, and get acute indigestion or 
some other horribly painful feelings (as 
yet unlocated!), which may make you most 
disgruntled wth the poor Unworthwhile 
Girl who for seven months has been 
cramming you with practical methods— 
lest this dreadful th’ng should happen, this 
entire letter is going to be devoted to 
“finds” that others have sent in under 
the caption: “The Best Thing We Have 
Tried!” 

Miss Noble has sent three as “‘the best 
things our Society has ever done:” 

1. An Impersonation Meeting, when 
each member represented a_ national 
officer or missionary. The meeting was 
conducted as a national Board meeting, 
each member being addressed by her 
assumed name throughout. Several mis- 
sionaries were introduced, bringing their 
special needs and problems to the Board. 
Have a statement from the Treasurer and 
standing committees which will make all 
familiar with the work of our national 
societies. 

2. The publication of an original paper 
—one issue only. Have enough adver- 
tisements to cover cost of printing. Have 
all original matter, including Recipes, 
Fashions, Foreign Comment, Home Prob- 
lem , Jokes, etc. That requires a bright 
girl for ed tor and another for business 
manager, besides all the others who con- 
tribute. Let the paper be read through 
for the regular program, and then sold for 
five cents a copy. 

3. A Valentine Party. Each member of 
the society is given the name, address and 
a few facts concerning a missionary to 
whom she may write a bright newsy letter. 
The day of the meeting in February, there 
is on the table a Valentine box into which 


these letters are dropped all stamped and 
sealed. After the opening exercises the 
letters are drawn from the box and as the 
name of a missionary to whom a letter is 
addressed is read, the girl who wrote the 
letter to her tells in two minutes some- 
thing about her, where she works, and any 
interesting facts she can find out about her. 
This furnishes a unique and earnest 
meeting. 

The reply from Miss Crissman is in the 
form of ‘‘ Field Gleanings during her winter 
trip through New England:” 


FIELD GLEANINGS 


Rhode Island is tiny, but valued gifts 
come in small packages. In point of en- 
thusiasm and the attempting of big things, 
the young women of Rhode Island lift high 
the missions: banner, for during February 
in the city of Providence was held the 
annual state banquet, at which 390 dele- 
gates, representing 32 churches from 
various parts of the state, responded to the 
roll call. There were Pathfinders, Farther 
Lights, Ava Circles, Kiowa bands and 
W.W.G. chapters, all with the one purpose 
—to shed forth the Light of Christ into 
the darkened places of a needy world. 

The banquet room was a scene of wildest 
enthusiasm and good cheer as missionary 
yells, songs and responses were given. 
After the hearty address of welcome there 
followed four two-minute speeches on “‘ How 
we raise our apportionment.” The first 
answer was “mite boxes.” A penny each 
day from every girl is the aim. Through 
personal giving the entire apportionment 


‘had been met, and by the giving of a 


supper two delegates were sent to North- 
field. The second answer was “by system- 
atic giving in the envelope system.” The 
third and fourth answers presented various 
methods. The most popular one, in 
addition to personal gifts, was the collection 
and sale of old rubbers. 

One of the most interesting events of 
the evening was the awarding of the trophy 














centage in missionary efficiency. The 
gift was a beautiful silver candelabra, 
typical as the giver stated, of the Light 
of the Life of Jesus Christ in our midst; or 
of the three Christlike virtues — Faith, 
Hope and Love; or again the World Wide 
Guild for Worth While Girls. Miss 
Grace Mosely in Indian costume gave a 
most interesting review of her recent visit 
to the Kiowas, and your field represen- 
tative spoke from the subject “The Ser- 
vice Worth While.” 

Plans are already being laid for the 
banquet next year when the girls of Crans- 
ton Street Church will entertain the State. 
Each girl present, I’m sure, felt a deep 
appreciation of the efficient state director, 
Miss Maude Nicholls. Again and again 
this cheer was heard 

1—2—3—4 
4—11—44 
Who are we for? 
We are all for 
Miss Nicholls!! 

Each heart too must have surged with 
the joy of Christian fellowship and service, 
and responded with gratitude to the 
“Father of Light in whom there is no 
shadow, the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift.” 

* kK 

The girls of Fall River, Mass., launched 
their W.W.G. ship, Number 244, on Feb- 
ruary 2. As a star chapter, stars were 
much in evidence upon the napkins and 
place cards. “Our hearts were all aglow 
with spring as we saw the golden star of 
daffodils at the speakers’ table. There 
were 123 girls present, and for the program 
hour the missionary mothers joined us. 
Throughout the evening’s pleasure and 
program, the symbol of the W.W.G. led 
thoughts to the one who is indeed the 
“Bright and Morning Star,” and the 
phrase in the Guild Covenant “Ye are the 
Light of the World” presented the purpose 
of the organization. May each member 
truly accept the pledge to give of her time, 
money and talents to send out the gospel 
light dispelling shadows in our own land 
and penetrating into the awful blackness of 


heathendom. 
* * * 


Next a plan comes from Rhode Island: 
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to the society having the highest per- 
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SOMETHING TO DO 


To insure greater efficiency, and to get better 
results among our young women’s missionary 
circles here in Rhode Island, a contest for 
honorary recognition will be held between the 
dates March Ist, 1915 and January Ist, 1916. 
To the society winning the highest number of 
the following points, an appropriate emblem 
will be presented at the banquet of 1916, and 
to each member a badge. The emblem is to 
be retained by the winning society only one 
year, unless won a second time. 


POINTS 
1. For every 10% gain in membership, 5 


points. . : 
2. For every meeting, exclusive of business 


meetings, 3 points. 

3. (a) For } apportionment paid on or before 
each date, as follows, 25 points: July 1, 1915, 
October 1, 1915 and January 1, 1916. 

(b) For 3 apportionment paid on or before 


October 1, 1915, 15 points. ; 

(c) For 2 apportionment paid on or before 
January 1, 1916, 10 points. : 

(d) For more than 2 apportionment on or 
before January 1, 1916, 10 points. 

Note. A society is eligible to only one of 


a, b, andc. 
4. (a) For every delegate sent to Northfield 


with half expenses paid, 10 points. 
(b) For every delegate sent at her own ex- 


pense, 5 points. oe ; 
5. For copies of subscriptions taken in mem- 


bers’ families, points will be given as follows: 
when number equals 10% of membership, 1 
point will be given; when number equals 20%, 
2 points will be given, and so on, to 10 points. 
COMMITTEE IN CHARGE 


ILLINOIS BANNER GUILD 


Miss Gladys Topping, the state director 
of W.W.G. in Illinois writes interestingly 
of her work: “I am delighted with our 
W.W.G. pages each month, they are so 
full of useful suggestions and so well 
written. Just what we most need. The 
movement is important enough to appeal 
to the mentality of our best material and 
we are already getting results. Last 
February I spoke at Kewanee, Ill., to the 
banner Guild in the state, for though 
Kewanee is a small town, Mrs. Trent the 
pastor’s wife there has a Sunday school 
class of 118 girls, who are organized into 
a Guild chapter. I was present at their 
banquet which was such a success it is 
worthy of a write-up in Missions. The 
tables were placed in the form of a big W. 
At each place was a red paper star, sym- 
bolical of our pins and also the Five Year 
Program. There were five toasts— one 
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PATHFINDER SOCIETY, CHAPTER 440, OF THE WORLD WIDE GUILD, JARO, P. I. 


an original poem which I hope you can 
print.” 

We have not room for all this poem 
by Miss Esther Jean MacDonald of 
Kewanee, but it is too good not to give a 
verse or two! 


“TI would drink to the health of the girl worth 
while, 
With a generous word and a cheery smile, — 
You accept the position to you assigned, 
And do your best with heart and mind. 


a bi is much in the world you would like to 
O, 
But the years of your life will be far too few, — 
ony choose only that which you know is 
est, 
And forget if you can all the worthless rest. 


** And you choose not what is best just for you, 
But what is unselfish, good and true, 
And will help you of greatest use to be, 
To your family, friends, and humanity.” 


With all good wishes for the carrying 
out of your plans this summer. 


Cordtealey anemia 
Manne T. Oppte ant 


So the mosaic grows, bits of brightness 
taking lovely forms against the black 
background of heathenism. It is a dark- 
ness that one who has not seen cannot 
fully understand.— Mrs. Henry W. Pea- 


body. 


The Pathfinders of Jaro 


It is with the greatest pleasure that we 
are able to introduce this beautiful group 
of girls from the Girl’s Academy at Jaro, 
Iloilo, Philippine Islands — our only Chap- 
ter outside the United States. Miss Ethel 
Phelps, a graduate of our Chicago Training 
School, writes that they had just given 
their “Illumination Ceremony” at the 
Thanksgiving Service, and she thought all 
of you splendid girls here would be proud 
to see your co-workers across the water. 

Several chapters are in correspondence 
with them at Miss Phelps’ request, and 
I am sure it will prove to be mutually 
helpful. 

Now, why cannot we have many chapters 
from our Girl’s schools in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, the South, Japan, China, 
India, Burma, Africa? 

You who are teachers in these places, 
send to me for information and application 
blanks, and let us make the file of Chapters 
World Wide, as well as the specific work 
to which we have put our hand. 

Long before this reaches you the study 
books of both societies will be out, and 
may I not urge you who are Chairmen of 
Program Committees to send early for 
them, and the “How to Use”’ that goes’ 
with each, that you may have a well 
ordered program for your year’s work. 
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Also, will you not try to send a delegate to 
the Summer Conference nearest you, that 
you may gain from the study classes and 
lectures inspiration that you may in turn 
impart to your Chapter? Try to recruit 
your Society with new members. One 
Chapter has grown from twelve members 
to sixty in a few months. Isn’t that 
splendid? Keep me posted as to your 
progress and Do Not Forget to give your 
full name and address in writing me, and 
if you do not get an answer within two 
weeks, write again. Several letters with 
applications have been lost, and because a 
letter of inquiry did not follow close on the 
heels of the original, three or four failed 
to get in among the Star Chapters. 
Stor! Loox! Listen! 

Five states have exceeded their objective 
as to number of chapters enrolled by 
April 1, 1916. ‘These are they: 


Objective No. Enrolled 
80 88 


New Jersey, 

Maine, 13 18 
Washington, 8 10 
West Virginia, 15 20 
Kansas, 20 28 


Congratulations to each one! 

Several states missed the mark by only 
a few. What has been done by these five 
can be done by all the rest, so let their 
accomplishment spur the rest of us to 
greater effort. 

I can say with all reverence, “I thank my 
God upon every remembrance of you,” 


dear Worth While Girls. 


207 Anderson Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


OoOooOoo0o0o0 


The W. W. G’s. Should Join in the 
Question Box Contest 


Will say I take great pleasure in looking the 
questions up. I was in Mrs. S. A. Hamilton’s 
missionary band for the year just closing, and 
we used to get as excited as a lot of school 
children over looking up the questions and it 
gave us so much good news from every part of 
the missionary work we would not get otherwise. 
You know our band won one of the prizes and 


we are very proud of it. 
Mrs. G. V. Baker, 
Schenectady, N. Y, 
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Who Will Send Another? 
BY ANNA V. JOHNSON, OF JARO, P. I. 


The students from the Training School 
opened a Sunday school at a little place 
called Sambag, close to a sugar mill. The 
people are all non-evangelical, still they 
gladly received the young teachers, and 
many of the grown people as well as chil- 
dren attended the Sunday school. A 
number of children went, whose parents 
did not wish them to go, but since the 
children would not stop crying they would 
let them go. Among the children was a 
dear little girl who would come no matter 
what happened. The teacher told me 
she had never been absent from her place 
in Sunday school; and so when Christmas 
came, and I brought a large number of 
beautiful scrap books sent us by loving 
children in the States, this little girl 
received the prettiest there was, and it 
was a beauty. She hugged her precious 
picture book to her heart and ran in great 
joy on her way home. However, when 
she was almost home a number of pagan 
women met her and said, “Let us see what 
the Americana has given you.” ‘The child 
with a glad and trusting smile opened up 
her treasure to show the beautiful pictures. 
But what do you suppose happened? 
The women took the book, tore out seven 
of the beautiful leaves and ran as if they 
had been wild. Poor little tot! She was 
heart-broken when she arrived home, hav- 
ing but two or three leaves in her book. 
Yes, tears rolled down my cheeks, too. 
The whole thing is so very pitiable. Here 
is the child who did not in the least think 
when she started in Sunday school that 
she was going to get anything beside 
what she could learn in that school, so 
happy over her beautiful gift, which no 
doubt would have been the pride of that 
home for years. And here are these 
starved, mentally and spiritually starved, 
women, ignorant and rude, not knowing 
enough to respect the sacred ownership of 
a little child. Are we missionaries still 
needed here? Are these children of these 
Islands, “‘The Pearls of the Orient.” ready 
to take care of themselves? What would 
become of them in case they were given 
independence? These and a number. of 
other questions come to my mind, as I 
think of that little experience. 
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Miss Joanna P. Moore 


Born September 26th, 1832; Called Home 
April 15, 1916. 


A HEROINE OF THE FAITH 


When the historian of the future shall 
write, as I am sure he some day will, of the 
rise of the Negro race of America, his 
record will be imperfect if it does not in 
some measure recognize JOANNA P. Moore 
as one of the great forces in the uplift of 
that people. 

Miss Moore was born eighty-four years 
ago in Clarion County, Pennsylvania. Her 
parents were Presbyterians, yet she seems 
not to have received much religious train- 
ing beyond the learning of both the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian catechisms — 
a training in the fundamentals which bore 
rich fruit in later years. They were far 
removed from educational advantages 
beyond the then simple country school. 
Limited as these opportunities were, they 
were so diligently used that at fifteen 
years of age Miss Moore herself became a 
teacher. In this school she won her first 
convert, one of her own boys. In the 
several years given to teaching, she insisted 
everywhere upon imparting to her pupils 
some knowledge of God’s word. 


THE CALL TO SERVICE 


Her longings for more education were 
not gratified until 1862 when she entered 
Rockford Seminary. Her great desire 
during the intervening years was to become 
a foreign missionary and she doubtless 
hoped the seminary would prove a stepping- 
stone to that work. The Lord had other 
plans for her life, for after little more than 
a year in school she heard an appeal in 
behalf of the women and children who had 


just been given their freedom and were in 
dire need of help and guidance. She 
responded to this call for service and her 
first ministry was to eleven hundred 
women and children on Island Number 10 
in the Mississippi River near Memphis. 
Her only pledged support was four dollars 
a month from the Baptist Sunday school 
of Belvedere, Illinois, and a commission 
from the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society — without a salary. Up to this 
time she had seen very few colored people 
and had never spoken to one. We can 
only imagine how hard her task must have 
been. Speaking of it later she said, “I 
have learned since that you can never 
help any one until you love them a little 
after the way Jesus loved you.” 

Through varying fortunes and divers 
places her busy years were spent until in 
March, 1877, she was chosen as the first 
missionary of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, with her 
headquarters in New Orleans. 

SUPPORT ASSURED 

**T have called until my voice is weary. 
I have looked until my eyes are dim, but 
no help comes. Has the Lord forgotten 
His people?” Just how much Miss 
Moore’s prayers may have had to do with 
the organizing of the Woman’s Baptist 
Home Mission Society we may never know; 
but this cry for aid seems to have furnished 
the final necessary factor for the crystaliz- 
ing of the plan. 

In March, 1877, Miss Moore received 
the first commission granted by the new 
society and continued as its missionary 
until called home. It is almost impossible 
to tell of the varied and abundant service 
of these earlier years. House-to-house 
visiting in city, town and country with its 
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THE NEW HEADQUARTERS OF THE FIRESIDE SCHOOLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


attendant helpfulness to mothers and 
children; the temperance societies and 
Bands as well as Sunday schools organized 
and supervised; pastors trained for more 
intelligent ministry, children’s meetings; 
religious conversations; journeyings to 
remote plantations with little to eat and 
ofttimes a bed wherever night might over- 
take her; always and everywhere God’s 
word taught — these made up her untiring 
service for the Master and for the people 
she loved. 

In 1878 she opened in New Orleans a 
home for aged colored women, assuming its 
management and financial support. Friends 
in the North came to the rescue and the 
home is today a refuge for the poor and 
helpless colored women of that city. 


FIRESIDE SCHOOLS 


Miss Moore conducted many training 
schools for the colored women at various 
places. One that promised permanency 
was located at Baton Rouge, La., and 
continued for two and a half years in spite 
of the opposition of the white people. 
Being more and more impressed that the 
study of the Bible and its precepts was the 
only true guide to right living, Miss Moore 
established what she pleased to call “‘Fire- 
side Schools” in most of the southern 
states with headquarters in Nashville, 
Tenn. From this center trained women, 
suitable literature and a monthly paper 
called Hope were sent out. These schools 


have two great objects: first, to bring 
about the daily, prayerful study of God’s 
word in every home with the entire family 
together; and second, to put other helpful 
books in homes and to get the parents and 
children to read these together. The aim 
is to have a Fireside School in every home, 
parents’ meetings frequently, Bible Bands 
for daily study, and Sunshine Bands for 
the children. ‘To meet the need of suitable 
literature, Miss Moore wrote and pub- 
lished many books, beside circulating 
those which she found suited to the needs 
of the people. She was a voluminous 
letter writer. One can hardly think of her 
without her Bible, pen and pad of paper. 
Her Fireside School pupils were her con- 
stant thought and care until the weary 
arm would no longer respond to the tender 
promptings of her loving heart. 

Miss Moore was on her way to Nashville 
from Jacksonville, Fla., when the summons 
came to her at Selma, Ala., to “come 
home.” 


APPRECIATION 


When it became evident that age and 
the hardships she had suffered were telling 
on her strength, the Board asked Mrs. R. 
R. Donnelley and Mrs. John H. Chapman 
to provide for Miss Moore’s comfort. 
Under their care every tenderness that a 
daughter’s love might have prompted has 
been shown this heroic woman. When, 
anxious for her safety, her friends tried to 
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dissuade her from traveling about so 
much, she smilingly responded, “I’m 
immortal till my work is done,” and again, 
**T am ready when the Master calls, and 
there is a straight road to heaven opening 
from every Negro cabin in the South. 

Mrs. Chapman writes of her, ‘‘ Perhaps 
the truest service Miss Moore gave to the 
colored race was the demand for care and 
patient ministry, and the best proof of the 
success of her life was the fact that this 
return of loving ministry was never with- 
held, never grudgingly bestowed, but 
flowed from many hearts in every part of 
the southland where her restless spirit 
called her to go.” 

Mrs. A. G. Lester said, ‘When I was a 
very little girl, Miss Moore came to our 
church in Chicago. She organized a 
mission band, telling us of the children in 
Burma who ‘bowed down to wood and 
stone.’ Our childish hearts responded and 
we did the only thing we knew how: 
pieced and sold a quilt. The ten dollars 
we earned went to Burma. This was a 


long time ago and the work of that group © 


of children a little thing, but it awakened 
an interest in missions in my own life that 
has broadened and deepened as the years 
have come and gone.” 

Miss Jennie L. Peck, one of that first 
group of young women who went out to 
help Miss Moore and who is still giving her 
life to the colored people, sends her tribute 
of love: “I am thankful for those years 
with her. She taught me many lessons by 
her example of faithfulness to duty. I 
cannot think of Sister Moore apart from 
her Bible. It was always in her hands and 
heart and on her tongue. Her soul feasted 
upon it, and she taught thousands to love 
and follow its teachings. Only the Lord 
knows all she has been to the colored people. 
One woman said, ‘Yes, honey, you loves 
and misses Sistah Moo’h, but not like us 
colo’ed folks. We has only a few to love 
an’ ca’e ’bout us.’” 

One Sunday school superintendent in 
Washington said: ‘‘Many of the people 
here do not know her as we did farther 
South. There they all know they have 
lost their best friend. What will our 
people do without her?” 

Miss Ada Morgan, the superintendent 
of the Fireside Schools, writes: ‘‘ From the 
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first time I saw Sister Moore, when I was 
a student in Franklin College, she has been 
my ideal missionary. I have always ad- 
mired her zeal in her work and her un- 
shaken confidence in God’s Word. Al- 
though I knew she had helped thousands 
of lives and homes, it was not until I came 
here last February, that I saw her as she 
was, the Woman of a Great Vision. I am 
thoroughly convinced that her Fireside 





MISS JOANNA P. MOORE 


School plan came directly from God. As 
I have heard the testimonies from leaders 
of this people as well as from the lowly, 
as to the inspiration she has been to their 
lives, I have marveled that one little 
woman could do so much.” 


AT THE END 


Among her papers is found Miss Moore’s 
own message: ‘‘When I die, I should like 
to be buried in a colored graveyard in the 
South, because then the dear colored peo- 
ple, especially the little children and the 
mothers would feel free to cometo my 
grave. Poor, dear people! No one but 
God knows how tenderly I love them and 
sympathize with their many trials. I 
must have everything connected with my 
funeral very simple. Tell the people that 
I wish I had been more patient and gentle 
with sinners. I should have loved them 
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more as Jesus loved them. There is noth- 
ing this cold world needs more than Jove. 
You can’t help any one until you love him. 
God loved and then He gave — gave the 
very best He had. Tell the people I am 
today more thankful than ever for the 
privilege of suffering a little for Christ’s 
sake as well as for believing in Him. I 
bespeak, I plead for more love, more pa- 
tience, more real help for our dear colored 
people. They are kind and they are 
struggling hard to be good. They have 
never had a fair chance. They are as 
good as any other race would have been in 
the same environment. I thank God for 
the friendship and love of the dear mothers 
and children of this race. There are 
heights and depths in the love of God 
that I have not reached, but I am growing. 
I am deeper in Christ day by day. Yes, I 
am being conformed into the image of 
God’s Son. Christ is all and in all.” 

The funeral services were held in Ryman 
Auditorium in Nashville on the afternoon 
of April 19th, and were attended by an 
audience of several thousand persons of 
both races. Pastors of churches in the 
South, both white and colored, the prin- 
cipals of the colored schools and others 
spoke with deep and sincere appreciation 
of Miss Moore’s fifty years of loving serv- 
ice. In accordance with her last wish 
the worn-out body was laid to rest with the 
colored people for whom she had given her 
life, in Greenwood Cemetery at sunset. 


HER LASTING MONUMENT 


The Fireside Schools were to our beloved 
and honored missionary the crowning 
work of her life. When failing strength 
compelled her to relinquish active manage- 
ment, it was done only with great re- 
luctance and upon the promise of the 
Board that the policies of the Schools be 
adhered to and prosecuted with vigor as 
the needs grew. Long ago she said, “I 
surely made a good bargain when I in- 
vested in the Negro race.” She believed 
in them to the end. She leaves to us the 
work so well begun. The Fireside Schools 
are a sacred trust committed to us by one 
who, through life long service to her fellow- 
men, had learned that “‘there is no power 
strong enough to reform human lives but 
the power of the Gospel of the Son of God.” 
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Loyal Team Work 


“T cannot tell you how stunned I was 
when your message came yesterday, as I 
have never worked for our Society as I 
have this year. We devoted our prayer- 
meeting last night almost entirely to 
prayer for our Home Mission work and 
members of our Prayer League are pledged 
to pray every hour today and tomorrow.” 


The above quotation came in response 
to a night letter which was sent to the 
District Secretaries, State Directors and 
General Workers four days before the 
books closed, and at a time when it seemed 
that there would be a deficit of $45,000. 
It was one of many messages received from 
the loyal representatives of the Society, 
with the assurance that they would make a 
great effort to secure additional gifts in 
the few days which remained, even though 
it seemed that they had already done all 
they could. The prayers and efforts of 
these leaders in the work unquestionably 
reduced the amount of the deficit greatly, 
it being at the closing o’ the books only 
$6,700. This deficit grows out of the in- 
creasing need for more home missionaries 
and not rom a reduction in gifts, as these 
have increased this year both in receipts 
from the local societies and from other 
sources. 

The gratifying results of this final effort 
demonstrates the splendid team work of 
our woman’s societies, and honor is due to 
all who so loyally responded to the call. 

KaTHERINE S. WESTFALL, 
Cor. Sec’y. 


The Closing of the Books 


The Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society closed the year with a 
deficit of $6,762.83. How bold and self- 
satisfied figures look when they represent a 
debt! It seems even the printer takes 
delight in making them appear very black 
and clear. I should like, however, to make 
every woman of our denomination feel as 
hopeful and encouraged about this deficit as 
I myself feel. The $6,762.83 represents 
work done. Our work is increasing more 
rapidly than our income. It is hard to 
refuse a request when we know by the 
granting of it many lives may possibly be 
won for the Master. We have a vision of 
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the work, but figures are like fetters, made 
to hold us in check. 

The response to the appeal sent out to 
the various woman’s societies to try and 
meet this deficit has been generous. To 
date $2,972.11 has been received. Please 
ask your president or your treasurer if your 
Society has sent in its gift. 

I wish the women might know of the 
many generous gifts which have been 
received, the many gifts which have meant 
the greatest possible self-sacrifice. It 
would be a great inspiration for the coming 
year, 1am sure. Let us ask ourselves this 
question, “‘Did we do our part the past 
year? Did we give as our Heavenly 
Father has prospered us?” If not, let us 
resolve at the very beginning of this new 
year to do our part. 

Mrs. Joun NuvEeEn, Treasurer. 


One Easter Offering 


When the books of the Society were 
closed with a deficit, an appeal was sent 
to the women for personal help in the form 
of Easter gifts. ‘The following letter is but 
one of those received, in response to the 
appeal, and is one example among many 
of the willingness to help and the longing to 
share the burden resting upon the Society: 
** My dear Mrs. Nuveen: 

“Prayer meeting is over and the three 
little lads are safely tucked in bed. I’m 
going to tell you a bit of experience that 
was mine yesterday. Mrs. Westfall’s 
letter had gone to our mission circle but 
there had been noresponse. We had met 
our apportionment in quarterly payments 
and our duty wasdone. All the way home 
I pondered. The tenth couldn’t help; the 
living expenses just balanced and there 
wasn’t to be an Easter hat nor even a tiny 
new flower. On the porch of the little 
brown parsonage stood my baby’s go-cart, 
marked ‘‘For Sate.” A few years ago, a 
wedding present had bought a_ baby 
carriage; the selling of that had in turn 
permitted the purchase of the cart now 
marked “For Sate.” And now a pair 
of sturdy little legs was ready to dispense 
with the cart. Wasn’t that in itself a big 
enough “thankful”? I prayed in my 
heart, ‘Dear Lord, sell it quick. I want 
an Easter offering!”” This morning it was 


sold. In memory of one little blue-eyed 
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lad whose going away has ever since made 
Easter dear to me in a new way, I have only 
a ribbon-tied key that guards his treasures, 
and I know that Jesus will not want that 
on the great day. And now, in the name 
of the little brown-eyed lad whose sturdy 
legs can do their own traveling, I send you 
this little gift. Very sincerely, 

“Mrs. - 





The Passing of a Faithful Worker 


April 4, 1916, marked the passing away 
of one of our faithful workers, Mrs. Harriett 
Duggins, who was for thirty-four years 
associated with Miss Waugh and Miss 
Williams in the splendid missionary enter- 
prise carried on at James City, North 
Carolina, one of the first fields where 
Christian work was done among the freed- 
men. Mrs. Duggins represented the poli- 
cies for which the Society worked. Herself 
a colored woman, she was led and prepared 
by the teachings of the missionaries to 
devote herself to work among her own 
people. The record of her life is one of 
beautiful Christian service. Her daughter 
wrote: “Even to the last, when she was 
confined to the house, and could visit in 
the homes no longer, she would gather the 
children together and teach them the Word 
of God.” She was one of the noblest fruits 
of the seed planted by the missionaries, 
going on by her own efforts to bear a still 
greater harvest and to multiply their 
efforts many fold. 


Shall Missions Take a Vacation? 


There are two ways in which that ques- 
tion may be answered. First missionary 
meetings may cease, missionary literature 
lie unread and prayers for missions lose in 
zeal;:in a word, missions may be made to 
undergo a period of idleness and consequent 
retrogression. Or, missions may be taken 
on the vacation to the mountain towns or 
the villages by the sea. Meetings held and 
a new vision and fresh enthusiasm instilled 
in the little country churches; talks with 
fellow-tourists missionary literature put 
on the summer reading list and made a 
topic of discussion; and earnest prayers 
sent to the throne of Grace, — this is to 
take missions on a vacation, to enhance 
the time of rest and recreation, and to put 
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into missions life and strength for the 
months tocome. How will you answer the 
question? 


A happy-tempered bringer of the best out of the 
worst; 
Friend-making, everywhere friend-finding soul, 
Fit for the sunshine, so it followed him. 
— Browning. 


New Editor 


For eight months Miss Jane Maynard of 
Chicago has served an apprenticeship in 
the editorial department of the Society. 
She is a graduate of Vassar College 1914, 
and has specialized in work in composition 
at the University of Chicago. The Board 
is very happy in announcing that Miss 
Maynard’s appointment has been made 
permanent, and bespeaks for her and her 
work the hearty cooperation of the con- 
stituency and missionaries. 


LouisE DEC. JENNINGS, 
Chairman of the Committee on Publications. 
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Easter Sunday at the Training School 


Easter Week had been observed in the 
study of the “Last Week” at the chapel 
services each day. Early Sunday the 
family was awakened by the Easter carols 
sung by several girls. After breakfast 
came the chapel service with its Easter 
lesson, and then all were off to their as- 
signed Sunday service in the various 
churches. Some had the joy of telling 
the Easter story, some of singing, and some 
of visiting those in need. A number had 
the great joy of seeing some of their classes 
beginning the new life. Church service 
followed and again the story of Easter and 
the songs told of the triumph over death 
and the grave. Dinner over, those who 
had afternoon Sunday school went to meet 
those who perhaps were to learn the real 
Faster message for the first time, 
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Special Blessings 


The W.A.B.H.M.S. has been especially 
blessed in receiving the following legacies 
from February 28th to April Ist, 1916: 


8 ee ere ery $100.00 
Evangeline Rankin of Elgin, Ill... 50.00 
Emily E. Currier of Lawrence, 

PS PE POET Cee 125.00 
Sarah S. Thomas of Kalamazoo, 

|” ee ee ee 556.80 


Are You Saving Clippings? 


There is no better opportunity for 
collecting a useful lot of clippings than at 
this time when so much of missionary in- 
terest appears in the daily papers, the 
denominational papers and the missionary 
periodicals in reference to the Panama 
Congress, the Northern. Baptist Con- 
vention and the conditions in Mexico. 
Clippings thus collected will be of in- 
estimable value in the study of the home 
mission text-book for 1916, ‘‘Old Spain 
in New America.” 
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The quiet hour gave opportunity for 
rest and evening brought the Young 
People’s societies and church services, 
where again a new truth was unfolded, and 
we, too, could repeat, “‘Did not our hearts 
burn within us?” The tap of the ten 
o’clock bell found the students ready for 
the night’s rest, tired but rejoicing in the 
fact of the Resurrection, which is not only 
a promise of new life, but of growth and 
service.— Emily Mae Sedgwick. 

Some Wants 

Should you like to show your loyalty and 
love for the B.M.T.S. in a most practical 
and helpful way? Then, respond to some 
of the material needs. 

Sheets 63 x 99 inches, before hemming. 

Pillow cases of 42 inch cotton. 

Towels huckaback or crash, 1 yard, 

Table cloths, 33 yards, 
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Napkins, § size. 
Send to Baptist Missionary Training 
School, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 








CHINESE KINDERGARTNERS 


Chinese Work 


The Chinese Evangelical Church of 
Chicago is doing a splendid work, through 
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Miss Evetyn' BroneELLE, Missionary 

Nurse, New York City. 

The methods used by the Christian 
missionary nurse must of necessity be the 
practical ministrations to the physical 
needs and the spiritual ministrations to the 
spiritual needs. O, that the first might 
always be the means in the hand of the 
spirit, to awaken a consciousness of the 
need of the latter! 

Doors of opportunity open for me 
through the missionaries and patients. 
Only this morning the missionaries told me 
of a home they had long been praying for, 
disordered, unclean and_ undisciplined, 
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its classes and clubs meeting the needs of 
the Chinese of the city. The women and 
children have a large place in the program 
of this church. For the women there are 
classes in Bible and English as well as 
clubs for developing their social life. The 
children have industrial classes on Saturday 
afternoons. The B.M.T.S. is lending its 
assistance in this work. Its aim is to 
procure a Bible fund to be used to place a 
copy of God’s Word in every Chinese home. 
Please pray for us that we may win these 
women for Christ. — Daisy L. Tubman. 


Household of Stephanas 


HAVE YOU FORMED A HOUSEHOLD? 


The Daughters of the Household of Stephanas con- 
tinue to increase their numbers. Following is a table 
of those who have become members in the various 
states: 


STATE NO. STATE NO. 
Arizona Zz Montana 9 
California 27 Nebraska 12 
Connecticut 8 New Hampshire e 
Dist. of Columbia 10 New Jersey 13 
Colorado 6 New Mexico 1 
Idaho 1 New York 79 
Illinois 15 Oklahoma 1 
Indiana 2 Ohio 91 
Iowa 4 Oregon 20 
Kansas 26 Pennsylvania 92 
Maryland 1 So. Dakota 
Massachusetts 14 Virginia 2 
Maine Z Washington 8 
Minnesota 5 West Virginia 29 
Mississippi iz Wisconsin 4 
Michigan 8 Wyoming 1 
Total 520 
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where a young lad was lying uncared for and 
helpless. The hope is ours that through 
the ministrations of the missionary nurse, 
hearts may be touched. Please remember 
us in this instance directly in prayer. 
During my visits to a certain feeble old 
woman, I have come.in touch with most 
of the families in the tenement in which she 
lives. From youth to age, they all have 
their troubles and infirmities and need 
counsel, advice and perchance, relief. 
In many instances they do for themselves 
as far as they are able. Sometimes we 
consult a physician and again it may be 
necessary to find a hospital. Instruction, 
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endless instruction is necessary to combat 
the ignorance in which they live. There is 
no regularity, no system about anything. 
One day they may gorge with food and 
the next day fast. One day children may 
be dressed warmly and comfortably; the 
next day just the reverse. We take them 
as they come. 

At present I am deeply interested in a 
neighbor lad “Little Sammy.” He is 
a bright chap, full of life and enthusiasm. 
He was brought to me with an ugly, painful 
wound on his arm, due toa scald. During 
the dressings I sought to find out what 
kind of reading he enjoys. Two good 
story books were eagerly devoured. Then 
the Bible was brought and certain passages 
emphasized, which interested him greatly. 
Now he is reading a book based on the 
Bible. I am hoping and praying that it 
may be the entering wedge for missionary 
and pastor. 


Among the Russians 


In this letter I want to tell you about 
the adult Russians with whom I work. 
I feel that the best thing I can do for these 
grown people is to teach them English. 
Their need to know it is great beyond 
words 

The Russians are trying to bring up their 
children in this country just as they did in 
Russia and that is impossible todo. They 
have little respect for American ideas or 
ideals and lay all the troubles which they 
have with the'r children, which are legion, 
to the American influence over them. 
That is not the main trouble, although I 
cannot say that al they are getting from 
America is for their good 

The most serious difficulty in the homes 
is the inability of the parents to understand 
English, which their children, unless ab- 
solutely forbidden by very stern parents, 
insist upon speaking. It is rare to find a 
woman who reads the Russian language or 
speaks the English. The sentiment among 
them is almost wholly against the educa- 
tion of women One of our little girls 
said ‘‘ Miss Miller, it is this way: here 
the girls talk Russian so that you will not 
understand and at home they talk English 
so that their mothers will not understand 
them.” ‘Thus the lack of a common lan- 
guage leads to great friction in the homes. 


The parents and children are growing 
farther and farther apart all of the time. 

If the parents could speak English, it 
would help to solve a great many of their 
home difficulties. And that is why I feel 
it so important to teach them. I have 
made strenuous efforts both to teach them 
myself and to take them to the night 
schools. Of course they do not learn as 
readily as the children but they get enough 
to smooth out a great many of the difficul- 
ties. If I can help them in this hard time 
it will be the best service I can render 
toward the greater cause. — Miss Emma C. 
Miller, Missionary among Russians of 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


In San Salvador 


We have very interesting experiences in 
visiting in the homes. Not long ago, we 
visited the mother of two of our Sunday 
school children who has never been to any 
of our meetings. She and her children 
had just returned from the border line, 
where they had gone to worship “ the black 
Christ,” a much revered image. She had 
no Bible, knew little of protestantism, 
but was willing to listen to Miss Garcia’s 
story o' salvation. 

In another home we found the little 
girl in tears because the doll which had 
been given her at Christmas time was 
broken. The mother was telling her that 
she should have another from the market, 
but that would not suffice, because “ the 
senoritas” had given her the other and 
nothing could take its place. 

Many people are ill with the fever now 
and we have made some visits, carrying 
medicine and a little appetizing food, and 
trying to give what comfort we could. — 
Miss May Covington, Missionary teacher 
at San Salvador. 


Chinese in California 


Miss Enip P. Jonnson, Chinese Mission, 

San Francisco, California. 

The years 1915-16 have been peculiar 
ones in many respects. They have offered 
unusual opportunities for service. Never 
in the history of the school have we had 
so many boys and young men. Because 
of the great Exposition, they had poured 
into the school. We used to pray for boys 
to fill the seats; this year we have prayed 


Fegan 
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for seats in which to put the boys. During 
1915 over 50 boys and young men were 
enrolled in the Receiving Class Room and 
we have every reason to believe that during 
1916 the enrollment will go above the 200 
mark, 

Do you realize what this means?, Can 
you draw a mental picture of a bright, 
sunny school-room, full even to the 
teachers’ chairs of Chinese young people, 
nearly all in their teens. The majority are 
neatly dressed in American costume. 
Daily they sit with expectant faces ready 
to receive what American education can 
give them. Do you realize the great 
responsibility? You know the great needs 
of China and the instability, of everything 
there. Well, this is young China and it 
will be but a few years until these young 
people will be called upon to take im- 
portant positions in their native country 
because of their western education. Do 
you wonder that we are inspired to go far 
beyond our strength to satisfy, in part, 
both the educational and religious hunger 
of these students? , 

“Do they become Christians?” someone 
asks? Let me answer with an incident. 

Some three years ago, there came into 
the mission a timid lad of fifteen. He was 
from a small interior town in China and 
had been sent out by a rich uncle who 
wanted him to study here and then go 
to the great fish canneries in Alaska. 
Through the daily Bible lessons a great 
awakening came to him. He would snatch 


minutes from his other work to read the 
Bible and study the pictures on the wall and 
ask questions. 

But there came a great testing time in 
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A Good Way 


I certainly think the Question Box a fine 
thing. The ladies of our circle try to find the 
answers each month and a leader is appointed 
to ask the questions, which we take turns 
answering. So, of course, each one of us try 
to get the answers. 

Mrs. Cuas. GLoYNE, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 
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the Christian development of this lad as 
well as into the lives of those most in- 
terested in him. Through the influence of 
a Catholic priest, he was drawn into their 
evening school. There he thought he 
heard the Master’s commands and prom- 
ised to be baptized. Oh! what anxious 
hours followed, we tried to show him 
the mistake, but he had given his promise 
and his mind would not be changed. 

When the hour for the baptism drew 
near, he just took out his watch and said 
calmly, “I must go.” Believing that God 
could rule over all. We met in our little 
prayer room at the time he was taking his 
Catholic vows. For days he was upon 
our hearts. He continued in school and 
at Easter time changed from the Catholic 
to our evening school. Hours were spent 
in teaching him the word, but not once was 
the church of his choice mentioned. 

At last, before school closed for summer 
vacation, he came of his own accord to one 
who had been praying for him and asked 
that the pastor be spoken to concerning his 
joining the church. Oh, glorious victory! 
Through faith and prayer the way had 
been won. His uncle did not send him to 
Alaska. He has brought dozens of other 
boys to the school and to church. Today 
he is one of the leading members of the 
Baraca class, is active in B. Y. P. U., gives 
daily talks in the primary room, and asks 
other Christian workers to meet with him 
in prayer. 

Of a certain little room in our evening 
school, we can say it is a place where 
“prayer is wont to be made.” Here is 
where Chew Har was won and here is 
where he is winning others. 
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WORKERS’ DEPARTMENT 
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Prayer Calendar 
** Lord, teach us to pray”’ 

The names of the missionaries, teachers and workers 
of the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, are given on their respective birthday dates: 

June 8.— Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the W. A. B. H. M. S., 2969 Vernon 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

June 10.— Miss Lena Gorrell, Girls’ Matron, 
Kodiak Baptist Orphanage, Wood Island, Alaska. 

June 11.— Miss Mable H. Topping, teacher at 
Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 
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June 12.— Mrs. Mary Flowers, missionary among 

the negroes, 612 Gay St., Nashville, Tenn. Miss 

Hannah B. Ritzman,. missionary among the 
Germans, 407 W. 43rd St., New York City. 

June 13.— Miss Henrietta L. Bedgood, teacher 
among the negroes, Baptist Academy, Dermott, Ark. 

June 14.— Miss Mabel V. Young, missionary 
teacher, at El Cristo, Cuba. 

June 17.— Miss Carrie O, Millspaugh, District 
secretary for the Pacific Coast, 405 Tilford Bldg., 
Portland, Ore. Miss M. Belle Anderson, missionary 
teacher at State University, Louisville, Ky. 

June 18.— Miss Florence Burnett, worker among 
the negroes, 612 Gay St., Nashville, Tenn. 

June 22. — Miss Mae Jenkins, missionary among the 
ledlions, 436 Line St., Camden, N. J. 

June 29. — Miss Jennie Jerf, missionary among the 
Scandinavians, 141 E. 55th St., New York City. 

July 2.— Miss Isabel Garcia, teacher at Inter- 
national School, Monterey, Nuevo Leon, Mexico. 

July 4. — Miss Mildred M. Jones, missionary among 
the Slavic nationalities, 1394 Vinewood Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Mrs. S. Alice Ewing, Teacher at Shaw Uni- 
versity, Raleigh, N. C. 

July 5.— Miss Carrie B. Masteller, missionary 
among oe Syrians, 68 Tyler St., Boston, Mass. 

July 7. — Miss Lydia M. Nichols, missionary among 
the Italians and Jews, 232 Bruce St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Juiy 8.— Miss Emma C. Christensen, missionary 
among the Indians, Auberry, Cal. Miss Edna Oden, 
matron, Wyola Indian School, Wyola, Mont. 


Do You Need These? 


IN CHRIST’S STEAD, by Joanna P. Moore. Auto- 
biography of this devoted, tireless heroine of the 
cross who ministered for fifty-three years to the 
negro race. This story of her life should be in every 
missionary library. Price $0.75. 

JOANNA P. MOORE, HER CALL AND HER 
WORK. A brief sketch. $0. .02. 

IN THE WIZARD'S WORKSHOP WITH THE 
WORLD WIDE GUILD. A fascinating exercise 
based on the work in the Homeland, Mig any 
group of clever girls can present. Price $0. 

A FAIRY TALE COME TRUE = — you ae the 
World Wide Guild came to be. 

HOME MISSION PRIMER. The chideen will like 
this unique idea in a missionary booklet. Every 
verse is illustrated by a catchy colored picture. Give 
it to the members of your Sunday-school Class or 
Junior Po0'p Use it as an exercise. Price 10 cents 
each, $1.00 per doz 

PROGRAMS!! “PROGRAMS!! Do you wish to fill 
your women with missionary enthusiasm? These 
Programs based on the new study book, ‘‘Old Spain 
in New America,” will meet your need exactly. 
Good, live, original meetings will be assured if you 
will but try them. Send 1 cent for postage. 

FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN in a brand new dress, 
with brand new information from your missionaries 
and teachers on the home fields. The suggested 
programs are entirely new, too. If you have ha 
a copy before, you will want this new one. If you 
are not acquainted with this annual publication, you 
have missed something good. Send now. Price 


$0.15. 

CUBA. Another of the Pocket Edition Series in Home 
Mission Studies. you have not had those on 
Mexico, the Japanese, and the W.A.B.H.M.S. 
avee general information regarding these subjects, 

aor be secured for 2 cents each. 

POSTER STAMPS — NOTICE!! “Instead of 8 for 
5 cents as advertised last month, the price should be 
25 for 5 cents or 100 for 15 cents. Send for free 
sample. 
Literature 2969 Vernon 


Chicago, Ill. 
New State Directors 


New York (W) — Miss Margaret Taber, Buffalo. 
Wisconsin — Mrs. N. B. Neelen, Milwaukee. 


Department, Avenue, 


New Associational Directors 


Foligan — latgnenee Asso. (Y. W. & Ch.), Mrs. F. 
W. Wiese, Cumberlan 
Mrs. C. R. 


Michigan — Muskegon Asso. CY. _W.), 
Nebraska — York Asso., Mrs. Walter Currah, York. 


Baughman, Muskegon. 
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New Hampshire — Meredith Asso., i S. P. Robie, 
capes Meredith Asso. (Y & Ch. ), Miss 
Edith Smith, Meredith; = yy (Y. 'W. 


& Ch.), Mrs. Sidney 
New boom — North ay (Y. W 
Johnson, Jersey Cit 


Rand, poaent 
- & Ch.), Mrs. R. H. 


New York — Long Island Asso. (Ch.), Mrs. W. C. 
"Bloomer Brooklyn; Hudson River North Asso. 
(Y. W. & Ch.), Miss Bertha Ottman, Schenectady. 

Qhio — Central Asso. (Y. W.), Miss Florence Mosier, 


allia. 
Pennsylvania — Central Union Asso. (Y. W. & Ch.), 
rs. George Miller, Anselma. 
Rhode Island — Providence Asso., Mrs. Dexter W. 
Bellows, Pawtucket. 
be «w. ) — Cowlitz Asso. (Y. W. & Ch.), Mrs. 
A. J. Klebe, Chehalis. 
Wisconsin — Central Asso. (Y. W. & Ch.), Miss fats 
Plank, Plainfield; Dodge County Asso. (Y. W 
Ch.), Miss Edith’ ego: Beaver Dam; Shad 
Asso. (W. Y. & Ch.), Miss Clifford B. Thompson, 
Lake Geneva. 


Wants of Missionaries 


In sending boxes or barrels to the missionaries, please 
be sure to state from what person and from what place 
they are sent; enclose also a list of the contents to 
insure safe delivery. 

CITY MISSIONS 

Miss Mary A. Hyndman, Aiken Institute, Morgan and 
Monroe Sts., Chicago, Ill. — Three or four yard 
lengths of gingham or cotton goods of any kind for 
dresses and aprons; second-hand sewing machines. 

GENERAL MISSIONARY 

Miss Mary C. Ayres, 405 Tilford Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
— Radiopticon. 

INDIANS 

Miss Mina B. Morford, Bacone College, Bacone, Okla. 
— Face and bath towels. 

Miss Ruby P. Norton, Crow Indian Mission, Prior, 
Mont. (freight and express, Edgar) — Old rags for 
braided rugs. 

Miss Pauline Whiting, Dunlap, Cal. — Cotton floss, 
white thread No. 40. 


ITALIANS 


Miss A. Myrtle Jameson, 276 Sackett St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.— Colored pictures for scrap-book work. 


MEXICANS 
Miss Francisca Salas, 3a Hidalgo, 54 Interior 11, 
Mexico ity, Mexico—Old_ clothing, white 
thread No. 50. 
NEGROES 


Mrs. S. A. Ewing, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C.— 
Millinery case. 

Miss M. Eva Richardson, 1703 Monroe St., Vicksburg, 
Miss. — Basted quilt blocks, posteard = 
Miss Lillian D. Corbett, 2309 8th St. » Wash- 

ington, D. C. — Story books for Bie 
Miss Reo A. Watson, 2021 Marion St., Columbia, 
C.— Basted garments for children, needles, 
pee Peg thread, scissors, temperance literature. 
Mrs. A. E. Reed, Tidewater Institute, Cheriton, Va. — 
Sheets, towels, aprons, gingham for sewing classes. 
Miss Carrie A. Hunt, Mather School, Beaufort, S. C. — 
Office safe, lap robes, white thread No. 50 and 60, 
summer dress goods, children’s clothing. 
Miss Caroline Maria Grover, Spelman Seminary, 
a Ga. — Feather beds or pillows, shoes 6, 
I 
Miss Carrie A. Brown, Jeruel Baptist Institute, Athens, 
a. — Primary class and domestic science equip- 
ment. 
Coleman Academy, Gibsland, La. — Barrels of second 
hand clothing, bedding, dining-room articles and 
kitchen utensils. 


PORTO RICANS 
Miss Lydia Huber, Box 32, Rio Piedras, P. R. — White 
and green raffia. 
SLAVIC RACES 
Miss Ida Ross, 86 Williams St., Hammond, Ind. —’ 
White muslin in five yard lengths, for sewing school. 
Miss Blodwen Jones, 1201 Hillside Ave., Edwardsville, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.— Postcard size quilt patches, 
— handkerchiefs and doll dresses for sewing 
schoo! 
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ANSWERS WILL BE FOUND IN THIS ISSUE 


1. What did Mrs. Chaney find in a New 
Jersey Baptist Church? 

2. How many colporter automobiles is the 
Publication Society operating? 

3. What is the name of the Burman who 
prays nightly for his parents, yet himself has not 
permission to become a Christian? 

4. Who held a bonfire meeting in the woods 
and sang and worshiped till 10.30 p.m. ? 

5. What District of the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society at its annual meeting reported 
its budget raised with over $1,000 in excess? 

6. Where did people wait twenty-four hours 
to greet our missionaries with fireworks, and 
who were the missionaries? 

7. What does Ma Mary teach, and how did 
she prove her devotion to her Bible work? 

8. What was the nickname given to Gracier 
the Indian woman? 

9. What church supports an assistant pastor 
who is practically a district missionary? 

10. What is the name of the first Russian 
Baptist Church in America? 


11. What medical missionary had fifty cases 
of whooping cough on hand at one time? 

12. What American Baptist woman mis- 
sionary has been awarded the Kaiser-I-hind 
medal for superior educational work? 

13. What is the estimated total Christian 
population of Assam? 

14. What significant work has been under- 
taken by the Indiana Baptist State Convention 
Literature Committee? 

15. When was Minneapolis chartered as a 
city? 

16. Who said, “There is nothing this cold 
world needs more than love”? 

17. Who wants a radiopticon? 

18. How many colleges have the Protestant 
missionary societies in India, and how many 
students were in them in 1912? 

19. What is the inscription over the door 
of the Jesuit Church in Cuzco, Peru? 

20. What church, having outgrown its house 
of worship, is trying to raise 40,000 rupees from 
its own members to build a new house? 


WHAT OUR CONTESTANTS SAY 


Showing the Interest in the Question Box 


Eprror Missions: Please accept our thanks 
for the “ prize,’ which we have placed in our 
circulating library of our society to be used by 
the ladies this year. 

Although the streets are covered with ice 
and the meeting yesterday was “ away out,” 
yet there were 38 present. 

As the program was a little long we thought 
to omit the “‘ Question Box,” but some one said, 
** Mayn’t we have it during the social hour? ” 
“Oh yes!” was the hearty response on all 
sides, and we did. 

We hope to have a club of at least forty this 
year for Missions. 

Our every-member canvass in the interest of 
the Mission Society will be held next week. 
We observed the Day of Prayer by having the 
union meeting at our church Feb. 11, following 
the program given in Missions.— Yours in 
His Name, 

Mrs. Tuos. DENHOLM. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


I thoroughly enjoy the search for the ques- 
tions. The only trouble I find with Missions 
is there are so many good things, it is hard to 
decide what to select for use in our meetings. 
Our society is not great in numbers, but very 


great in interest; the worst weather does not 
keep the members from: attending the meetings. 
Mrs. T, A. Harman, New Albany, Ind. 


I enjoy this part of Missions very much 
though it is every bit good from cover to cover 
and getting better all the time. A wonderful 
fund of information at a very small price. 

Mrs, M. C. Sparr, Roseville, Ill. 


Missions is certainly the Missionary Periodi- 
cal. We should not like to keep house without 
it. 

Mrs. Nettie Futter, Sunnyvale, Calif, 

I enjoy reading Missions so much and hope 
I can find time to answer the questions for the 
year. I am a farmer’s wife with four children 
and lead a very busy life. Musstons is such an 
instructive magazine and I have learned so 
much from its pages. May God bless you in 


your good work is my prayer. 
Mrs. Maset B. Witson, Augusta, Me. 


Have enjoyed seeking the answers to the 
questions, which gives thorough reading, though 
I always read Missions from cover to cover. 
Hope it is creating a deeper interest in the very 
best Missionary Magazine. 

Mrs. A. J. Oper, Elmhurst, L. I. 
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The Revolution in West China 


Szchuan and Yunnan are the two most 
southwestern provinces of China. Yunnan 
is directly south of Szchuan and directly 
east of Burma. It is into Yunnan that 
Mr. Young of our Kengtung Mission of 
Burma has been pushing with the gospel 
message. ‘The work of our West China 
Mission is wholly in Szchuan, and Rev. H. 
F. Rudd of Suifu writes an interesting 
account of the movements of the revolu- 
tionary forces of Yunnan that have now 
come up into the more northern province. 
When Yuan Shi Kai declared the Chinese 
republic to be premature and forced the 
government to revert to a monarchy with 
himself as emperor, the Yunnanese re- 
volted. They turned out the represen- 
tatives of the government of the north and 
declared themselves a _ republic. The 
troops then moved against the northern 
troops in Szchuan. What effect Yuan 
Shi Kai’s second reversal of the govern- 
ment back to a republic will have on the 
revolutionists is yet to be seen. Mr Rudd 
writes under date of Feb. 6: 

‘Tt is now nearly three weeks since the 
revolutionary forces from Yunnan met the 
Northern and local forces on the borders of 
Szchuan from one to three days’ journey 
southwest of Suifu. The forces which 
represented the Yuan Shi Kai government 
were defeated and routed in a series of 
small battles. The Yunnan army moved 
cautiously down toward Suifu and entered 
the city without resistance in the afternoon 
of the twenty-first. A local government 
was organized to cooperate with the 
Yunnan forces. The city has remained in 
perfect order during the whole affair in 
spite of all sorts of fearful rumors. The 
northern army came back on January 31 
with strong attacks in two directions at 
onetime. Along the road from Tzeliutzing 
they were met by the Yunnan soldiers 
about ten miles north of Suifu. There the 
northerners were defeated with only one 
day’s fighting. Along the Luchow road 


the battle took place about five miles east 
of Suifu. There it appears that the Yunna- 
nese were at first surprised and badly 
beaten, as they had only a small force on 
the field. The next day, however, the 
southern forces came back strongly and 
drove the northerners from the field. 
As a result of these two days’ fighting nearly 
200 wounded Yunnan soldiers were brought 
into. our mission hospital. During the 
last week there has been fighting almost 
continuously on some point from the 
southwest around to the north and east of 
Suifu. According to all evidences the 
Yunnan forces have generally been opposed 
by nearly twice their numbers, yet they 
have forced the northerners to retire on 
every battlefield and they are still masters 
of the situation in and around Suifu. ° 
They now have reenforcements and it 
seems unlikely that they will be driven out 
soon. As to revolutionary happenings in 
the rest of China, we know nothing at all, 
for we are absolutely cut off from the rest 
of the world both as to telegraphic and 
postal communications. But the Yunnan 
soldiers inspire everyone here with con- 
fidence in their courage and ability and in 
their cause. They have a marvelous 
esprit de corps and confidence in what they 
can do, After forced marches of over 
twenty-six stages from Yunnan over rough 
mountain roads, and now after a week’s 
desperate fighting in the face of cannon- 
balls, shrapnel, machine guns and modern 
rifles, these fellows in the hospital, with 
bullets through various parts of their 
bodies, are the greatest marvel of heroic 
spirit that we have ever witnessed. There 
is very little complaining and many, es- 
pecially the young officers, seem anxious 
to get back into the fight. Notone of them 
suggests the least doubt but that they will 
win the country. They and the people of 
Suifu feel that there is no safety for any 
one but the foreigners if the northern 
troops get back into Suifu. The northern 
soldiers have certainly shown themselves 
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cruel cowards in much of their conduct 
around here. There are many stories of 
misconduct and high-handed dealing by 
the northerners. I myself saw a number 
of mutilated corpses of the Yunnan 
soldiers where the northerners had cut out 
tongues, cut off ears, etc. I also helped to 
arrange for the burial of over twenty 
northern soldiers who had been left on one 
battle field where the Yunnanese were 
completely victorious and there were no 
signs of mutilation on any of their bodies. 
The Yunnan soldiers pay well for all they 
get of the common people. We have 
heard no stories whatever of their mis- 
conduct in any way since they have been 
in Suifu. If the revolutionists continue 
to show the spirit and ability of these 
Yunnan soldiers, there is great hope for 
the republic.” 


Persecution of Karen Christians 


In the Bassein district the excitement 
due to the war has brought out symptoms 
of unrest and many of the non-Christians 
have shown a decided spirit of persecution 
toward the Christians, making loud boasts 
of what they would do “when the Germans 
had won.” These boasts were in some 
cases fulfilled without waiting for the ex- 
pected victory of the enemy. One of the 
Christian villages was attacked and seven 
— men, women and children, — were killed 
before the assailants could be driven away. 
Only an energetic District Superintendent 
of Police, assisted by the people, succeeded 
in putting down this outlawry. 


Welcoming Missionaries with Fireworks 


How many ministers in this country 
come to a town to find the people of the 
surrounding countryside waiting for 
twenty-four hours to greet them with a 
display of fireworks? This was the experi- 
ence of Mr. and Mrs. Bousfield of Chang- 
ning, South China, when they went to 
Kiang-Hai, their new estout-station. It was 
Mrs. Bousfield’s first visit to the place. 
Most of the people had never before seen a 
foreign woman so she was the great attrac- 
tion. The one Christian there had pro- 
vided a good clean place for their enter- 
tainment and a fine dinner for them. He 
said afterward to Mr. Bousfield that if 
there had been more time he would have 
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killed a dog for the dinner. Mrs. Bousfield 
was very thankful that his preparations 
had been hurried. The meetings were 
crowded and the people received the mes- 
sage joyfully. 


a 


Q ITEMS FROM EVERYWHERE [FF 
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When the station school at Allur, South 
India, was opened the missionaries had to 
pay the parents for enrolling their boys. 
Today the parents are willing to pay an 
amount nearly equal to the cost of the 
boys’ food besides supplying all their 
clothing. The total enrolment of the 
school is 166. 


To raise money for the station and field of 
Donakonda, South India, an Aid Society 
has been organized. ‘The society expects 
to receive offerings from the churches on 
the field, but is not depending on this 
source alone for its income. Mrs. J. A. 
Curtis, who with her husband, is about to 
go home on furlough, is transferring to the 
society the very fine mission dairy herd 
which has been furnishing pure milk for 
the babies and sick of Donakonda. All 
the income of this well-established business 
will be available for the society’s work. 


The medical work for the first quarter of 
1916 at Banza Manteke was unusually 
heavy. More than 4,100 treatments were 
given and 744.30 francs received. People 
who want hospital aid are continually 
turned away, and the missionary cannot 
supply the demand. 


One of the best signs of spiritual life in a 
village is a request for a teacher and the 
determination of the people to build a 
schoolhouse, which is also the place of 
worship. The teacher is their spiritual 
leader and is usually the greatest man in 
the community to whom all go for advice. 


A native regiment of light infantry was 
stationed near the mission bungalow at 
Secunderabad during the last year and the 
missionary, Rev. F. H. Levering, received 
a letter from a missionary of the Church of 
Scotland asking him to care for some Pan- 
jabi Christians in that regiment. He 
promptly visited them and found about 
90 men. He invited them to his house and 
they came very frequently, sometimes as 
many as 40 of them at once. Christmas 
morning 30 came and sang in front of the 








bungalow. Upon invitation they entered 
the house for a song service, using a Pan- 
jabi translation of the Psalms of David. 
These men were 2,000 miles from their 
homes, and Mr. and Mrs. Levering were 
glad to extend to them Christian sympathy. 


Rev. J. H. Openshaw of Yachowfu men- 
tions the completion of an excellent building 
for the special lines of work of a young 
men’s association, worth $3,000, all of 
which was raised on the field. A Chinese 
board of directors meets regularly and there 
is a paid membership of 180. They are 
looking for the right man for secretary and 
hope soon to begin regular lectures and 
classes. 


Christian young men whose parents were 
from the outcastes, the unclean and un- 
touchable, are now held in high esteem by 
all classes and are called upon by Hindus 
and Mohammedans to sit as judges and to 
settle cases out of court. So writes Rev. 
John Newcomb of Cumbun, and tells of 
one of these men who is always called in 
such cases. This man, Rev. P. Abraham, 
in a town of over 2,000 inhabitants, was 
chosen to serve as chairman of the Union 
Panchayat (a panchayat is a group of five 
men, the elders of the community, who 
hold as honorable a position as the select- 
men of a New England town, but have 
more power). After he had served one 
term as chairman, because of his integrity 
and efficiency as head man of the town he 
was wanted again for another term of three 
years by the citizens, who are caste people. 


The latest reports from West China 
indicate that the missionaries are still 
quite safe. There is probably considerable 
fighting among the soldiers, and the 
medical missionaries have a good many 
gunshot wounds to treat, but it is not likely 
that the common people are taking much 
interest in the trouble and so long as this 
is true the missionaries will be able to go 
on with their work unmolested. 


Rev. G. A. Huntley, M.D., has taken up 
work in the college at Shanghai, where he 
finds a needy sphere and large opportuni- 
ties. In addition to being physician to the 
institution he teaches physiology, hygiene 
and sanitary science, while Mrs. Huntley 
is happy in having a share in the important 
work of the women’s school on the same 
compound. 


Rev. J. A. Curtis of Ongole has obtained 
280 acres of land for the settlement of 
Yenadis and Erukalas who need some 
settled means of livelihood. The land is 
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desirable for cultivation and is owned by 
the Maharajah of Venkatagiri, who has 
given Mr. Curtis permission to use it in 
this way. The taxes will be paid, of 
course, to the Maharajah, who also sold 
four acres to Mr. Curtis for a village site. 
Mr. Curtis has had the big tract of farm 
land divided into ten acre lots and gradually 
the people who need them are taking 
possession. They are coming slowly, for 
each man who takes possession must pay 
the full taxes on his land, must buy a house 
site in the village and put up his own house. 
We must also buy work buffaloes and farm 
implements and do coolie work in Dona- 
konda and the surrounding villages until he 
can meet these expenses and make the land 
support him. The leases also pledge the 
occupants to tithing and the education of 
their children. The men who come are 
thoroughly in earnest and a strong Chris- 
tian community will be built up here in 
time. Through church, school, hard work 
and hope, miracles of moral and social 
transformation can still be wrought. 


There has been a revival on the Cumbum 
field resulting in 733 baptisms. There 
were 101 baptisms at the station church. 
During a fifty day tour of their field Mr. 
and Mrs. Newcomb were unusually well 
received. All classes came out from the 
villages with bands and garlands to meet 
them, in some places coming out as far as a 
mile so that when they reached the school- 
house or church they had large audiences 
to preach to while their tents were being 
pitched. The people also provided lib- 
erally for the needs of themselves and their 
company of evangelists. 

Ma Mary, a Burmese teacher in our 
mission schools, has a rare gift in teaching 
children in such a way as to affect their 
inner life and character. The class placed 
in her hands gets a religious awakening. 
The missionary in charge of the Henzada 
Burman work has tried to multiply her 
influence and share her with the schools and 
teachers of the district by making her 
supervisor of religious education of the 
Burman mission schools of the district. 
She teaches the teachers how to teach the 
Bible, and by her friendly counsel and 
leadership helps in the other Christian work 
connected with the school. Ma Mary’s 
salary is paid out of the current expenses 
of the Anglo-vernacular schools and she 
declined a salary of 90 rupees a month for 
one of 50 rupees to take up this work. 


In the Madira district, South India, six 
out of ten pastors and seven out of 28 
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schools are supported by the churches. 
In one of the villages of this same district 
about a year ago some Christians were 
persecuted by a police officer who beat 
several of them. The missionary com- 
plained and an investigation was made. 
Rev. F. Kurtz now reports that a second 
investigation following the first after a 
few months resulted in the dismissal of the 
officer and of his next superior as well. 
This punishment of the persecutor is an 
object lesson in religious liberty, but the 
persecution had also had the good effect 
of making the Christians in that village 
more faithful. It seemed to make them 
realize that if what they had was worth 
enduring persecution for, it was worth 
living. 

Mr. Bawden, Manager of the Criminal 
Tribes Settlement of Erukalas at Kavali, 
South India, recently had to quarantine all 
the school children owing to an epidemic of 
chickenpox. On Sunday, at the Sunday 
school hour, he instructed one of the 
Erukala guards to separate the little chil- 
dren four or five years old from the school 
children. So this man herded a group of 


these into a corner of the yard outside the 
church building. Mr. Bawden was busy 
with the larger school inside and Mrs. 


Bawden with the women, so the little group 
was unnoticed until Mr. Bawden happened 
to pass that way some time later. Then 
he saw the 20 or more little children sitting 
on the ground as orderly as any class in 
the Sunday school, while the Erukala 
guard, who does not make any profession 
of being a Christian or of even being 
interested in Christianity, was trying to 
teach them a Telugu gospel song. 


Rev. B. C. Case of Henzada, Burma, on 
a sixteen day tour in which he went to a 
new town or village each night had au- 
diences varying from 200 to 800, and at 
some towns drew larger crowds than the 
circus and the local theatrical shows. 


Rev. John Dussman of Vinukonda, 
South India, has visited all the Christian 
villages in his district at least once and 
many of them more often during the past 
year, besides visiting all the villages of the 
Gurzalla field as well. This has meant 
being out on tour every month in the year 
except June and sometimes every day in 
the month or even for six weeks at a time. 
Seventy-seven were baptized. 


Shortly after the South India Con- 
ference at Ongole, Rev. F. Kurtz and Rev. 
A. M. Boggs held several days of meetings 
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at Bezwada. The church building was 
packed and the contributions unusually 
large. Twenty people were baptized from 
a new hamlet. 


One of the Christians in Ning Kuan, an 
outstation of Yachowfu, West China, was 
kidnapped and held for ransom by robbers. 
He was imprisoned for ten days with feet 
in chains and eyes blindfolded. Four men 
slept in the room with him and usually the 
door was locked. He found something on 
the bed with which to pick the lock on his 
feet; worked the bandage down to his 
mouth and chewed it loose; found the door 
unlocked; passed his guards without 
waking them and made his escape. 


The Gurzalla Association was held in a 
village some distance from the center of the 
district and free entertainment was given 
to all by a Sudra Christian who was 
baptized about twenty years ago. His 
village is a stronghold of Brahmanism and 
he was anxious that the people should see 
what Christianity is and what it is doing. 
The first night of preaching in the bazar 
the meeting was broken up by the Brah- 
mans, but the second night between 700 
and 800 people listened attentively to the 
gospel message until midnight. It was a 
great surprise to the Brahmans to see such 
well-conducted meetings and to listen to 
well-delivered gospel addresses. 


k 
Foreign Missionary Record, 1916 


ARRIVED 

Rev. G. J. Geis at Victoria, B. C., from Myitkyina, 
Burma, April 8. Address: 67 Harvard Street, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Prof. Wallace St. John, Ph.D., and Mrs. St. John, at 
Victoria, from Rangoon, Burma, April 8. 

Prof. J. F. Smith, at Victoria, from Rangoon, Burma, 
aie 8. Address: 35 Governor Street, East Hartford, 

‘onn. 

Mrs. G. R. Kampfer, at Victoria, from Gauhati, 
Assam, April 8. 

Miss Frieda L. Appel, at Vancouver, from Iloilo, 
Panay, P.I., April 8. Address: 2973 West 32nd Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Margaret Suman, at Vancouver, from Capiz, 
Panay, P. I., April 8. Address: Hasseltine House, 40 
Chase Street, Newton Center, Mass. 

Miss Alice C. Bixby, at San Francisco, from Yoko- 
hama, Japan, April 10. Address: Poultney, Vt. 

Miss . Anna Clagett, at San Francisco, from 
Tokyo, Japan, April 10. 


SAILED 


Rev. Thomas Hill, from New York, April 26, for 
Africa. 


BORN 
To Mr. and Mrs. Roy D. Stafford of Shanghai, East 
China. at Boston, April 22, a daughter, Jane. 
To Dr. and Mrs. C. F. MacKenzie of Kinwha, China, 
April 3, a daughter, Elizabeth Stanwood. 


DIED 
Margaret Alice Geil, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. J. E. 
Geil, died in Loanda, Angola, W. Africa, Feb. 16, age 
five months, 











A New Superintendent of Evangelism 


The second General Superintendent of 
Evangelism has been secured by the Home 
Mission Society in the person of one of 
Ohio’s great denominational leaders, Dr. 
H. F. Stilwell, for more than thirteen 
(happy) years pastor of the First Church, 
Cleveland. Before that he was pastor of 
the First Church, St. Paul. His other 
two pastorates were at Freehold, N. J. and 
Calvary Church, Minneapolis. While in 
Crozer Seminary he was an assistant of that 
prince of pastor-preachers Dr. George 
Dana Boardman of the First Church, 
Philadelphia. At the age of sixteen he had 
been made superintendent of the Sunday 
school in his home church. The securing 
of Dr. Stilwell emphasizes the evangelistic 
policy of the Society, the promotion of 
pastoral and church evangelism, rather 
than tabernacle evangelism. Dr. Stilwell 
has always been a parish evangelist of the 
highest type. The strong, conservative 
churches which he has served have had 
large, steady accessions, one of them even 
doubling its membership during his pas- 
torate. At the same time he has been a 
kingdom minister, reaching out and helping 
his brethren near and far. He has aided 
his fellow pastors in many series of special 
meetings and has organized an efficient 
system of interpastoral evangelism in 
northern Ohio. As president of the Ohio 
State Convention and a leader in the affairs 
of Denison University and in the work of 
the Board of Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, he has shown the gifts 
of educative insight and of organizing 
inspiration which are most needed in an 
evangelism which is to win the five year 
goal and the millionical goal. 

In the work of steadily winning men and 
building up their churches in solid efficiency 
the pastors of West Virginia, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Missouri will find in 
Dr. Stilwell exactly the big brother whom 
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many of them have long loved and to 
whom all will turn with warm confidence. 


L. C. Barnes. 
In a Cuban Sugar Town 


It was 9.20 and I had two hours yet to 
travel before I reached Camaguey at 11.30. 
We were at our hotel at midnight, and after 
the strain of travel and a day spent in a 
sugar plantation we slept till six o’clock, 
and after coffee and rolls took an early 
train for one of our Cuban Missions. 

A little red-haired Spanish boy of five 
made things lively in the car, and nearly 
all the other passengers were asleep: The 
natives sleep easily, but everything was so 
new that I could not afford to close my eyes 
until bed-time actually came. 

I spent the day at Jatibonica (Hatibo- 
nee’-ca) the most western of our Cuban 
mission fields. The sugar mills were 
closed, for it was a feast day (Good Friday). 
Even the meaning of a church festival 
was turned by them into something far 
different, as one concludes who has seen 
the people in the cafes drinking, and in the 
stores buying as usual. 

We had a busy day, accompanied by the 
pastor of the church, a Spaniard who also 
serves in another field. Both thriving 
“cities” have sprung into being during the 
last seven years, which is often the case 
in this wonderful land of sunshine. 

We first called on a former resident of 
Florida, who is married to a Cuban wife, 
frugal, neatly dressed, with two little boys. 
We had cocoa and cakes which were daintily 
served. A few houses nearer the little 
church we entered a home with a Cuban 
mother, a Swedish father and seven child- 
dren. One family promised to send four 


children and the other two to the day 
school, and urged us to open one at once 
on a self-supporting basis. 

We next went to the church, where some 
of the members had preceded us with their 
As we entered the little group 
Their voices 


pastor. 
sang a hymn of welcome. 
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were untrained but sweet, and deeply 
touched us. In a few moments the con- 
gregation had grown to thirty-one, mostly 
children, neatly dressed, and very attentive. 
We read the Scriptures and spoke and 
prayed, and then shook hands with our 
new friends. In a neighboring house three 
women were watching curiously. 

As we passed from the church, a little 
whirlwind was sweeping up the street 
lifting the leaves and paper high into 
the air. The pastor was anxious for us 
to visit the two families living in a spacious 
double house. We found there a grand- 
mother and her son and daughter-in-law, 
all candidates for baptism. The grand- 
father was not yet ready to take the step 
but was cordial. There were five children 
in the group, and another was away at our 
school in El Cristo. The father brought 
out her last monthly report, and the 
missionary read it to me while the parents 
and grandparents listened with evident 
pride. A few days later I met the daughter 
at the El Cristo school and learned that 
she was one of the brightest and best pupils 
in the institution. — C. L. Wuirte. 


THIS WAS ONCE A HOME MISSION FIELD; NOW THE CHURCH HAS 


REV. J. N. HOOVER IS IN HIS SEVENTH YEAR OF SERVICE AS PASTOR 


Concerning the Diagram on Page 455 


CALIFORNIA. 


’ 


Rev. A. E. Harris, associate pastor of 
the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, says: 
It is our purpose to destroy the present 
artificial lines by making more. There are 
no “ Home” and “Foreign.” America 
would be foreign missions to a Hottentot 
if he had the gospel and we did not. 
Likewise our city mission work “among 
people who come to us with other tongues 
and from far away climes is as*much'foreign 
missions as our work in Africa or China. 
Furthermore, since the American occupa- 
tion of Cuba and the Philippines — we 
cannot designate them either Home or 
Foreign for our Home societies have charge 
of Cuba and our Foreign societies have the 
Philippines, so both may be termed semi- 
foreign while they are our insular posses- 
sions and under the stars and stripes. 
I want to emphasize the truth.*that my 
church home is my Jerusalem, the,center 
of all my operations and the outermost view 
must come within the scope of my prayers, 
my constant interest and my continuous 
gifts. 


UNDAY SCHOOL RALLY OF THE LINDSAY BAPTIST CHURCH 
450 MEMBERS. 
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What is Being Done for the Indians 


Some of the Indian Bureau Achievements 
During 1915 


1. Health conditions are considered of first 
importance. Six new hospitals were con- 
structed during the past year in furtherance of 
a vigorous health campaign. Every Indian 
hospital bed not necessarily occupied with those 
suffering from disease or injury is being utilized 
for the Indian mother in childbirth. Education 
and protection of property are highly important 
but everything is regarded secondary to the 
basic condition which makes for the perpetuation 
of the race. 

2. The Indian Office has taken aggressive 
steps toward the development of improved 
vocational training and has adopted plans 
which will accomplish the education necessary 
to instill in the Indian youth the responsibilities 
of self-support and citizenship. Emphasis is 
being placed on agriculture and domestic science. 
This program will be carried out in all Indian 
schools. 

3. All Indian schools and reservations are 
being required to utilize every acre of available 
farm land for the production of the things they 
consume. They are fast becoming object 
lessons of industry, economy, and self-support. 

4. Every effort is being put forth to the end 
that the Indians shall no longer be altogether 
consumers but shall become producers, thereby 
bringing about a corresponding reduction in 
Congressional appropriations. 

5. Through the use of the $600,000 reimbur- 
sable appropriation for the promotion of in- 
dustry among Indians the Indian Office has 
been enabled to purchase equipment and estab- 
lish on a sound and businesslike basis numerous 
Indian families on farms and through this system 
of loans promote the financial integrity and 
as uti of the Indians participating in this 
und. 

6. The policy of promoting and developing 
the livestock industry by the purchase of 2,678 
stallions, 1,048 bulls, 12,272 heifers, 2,510 
steers, 3,738 cows, 2,110 mares, 469 rams, 513 
sheep, 670 horses and 67 mules at an expense of 
one and a half million dollars, inaugurated 
during 1914, has been continued by the ex- 
penditure of a similar amount during the year 
ending June 30, 1915, in the purchase of 3,682 
horses and mules, 72 stallions and jacks, 15,804 
cows and heifers, 1,194 bulls, and a considerable 
number of other miscellaneous stock. xt : 

7. The increase in the number of Indian 
owned stock has correspondingly decreased the 
areas of grazing ranges for lease. This con- 
dition, together with the advanced prices of 
beef, mutton, and wool and the great demand 
for horses and mules, has materially increased 
the number of bidders for Indian reservation 
leases and has resulted in uniformly advanced 
prices for grazing privileges. 

8. The number of acres farmed by the In- 
dians has been greatly, increased during the last 


year, more than three times the amount of seed 
having been distributed last spring than ever 
before. There is now every indication that the 
Indian will soon become a real-thing farmer 
and successful stockraiser. 

9. The Indian Office has developed a new 
type of cotton of the long staple Egyptian va- 
riety which has been given the name of “Pima” 
after the name of the Indian reservation in 
Arizona on which it was produced. Approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 will be -realized from this 
production during the year. 

10. The greatest efforts are being put forth 
to induce the Indians to take advantage of the 
expenditures, totaling more than $12,000,000, 
for irrigation construction which in the past, on 
several projects, have been almost unproductive. 
On many reservations the areas actually irrigated 
have been more than doubled in the year of this 
report. As the reimbursement to the United 
States of funds spent for irrigation works is 
being required by law almost universally, 
greater care has been exercised in arranging that 
the funds of no individual Indian be hypothe- 
cated to improve the lands of others. For this 
purpose and to unify and perfect irrigation 
accounting, an improved and complete cost- 
keeping system has been installed upon all 
irrigation projects, providing for the first time 
uniform records. 

11. The operation of the Flathead, Black- 
feet, and Fort Peck irrigation projects was such 
as to cause the Indian Office to suggest to the 
last Congress legislation which but for the 
failure of the Indian bill would have been enacted 
into law and which will be urged upon the present 
Congress. It is believed that the property of 
the Indians and funds received from the sale 
of their lands should be released from the lien 
now imposed upon them for the total expense of 
constructing these projects and that the cost 
of construction shall be imposed upon water 
users, Indian and white man, alike, without 
discrimination according to the benefits received 
by each. 

12. For the first time an appropriation out 
of the Ute Judgment Fund was made for the 
benefit of the several tribes of Ute Indians to 
which it belonged, a considerable part of which 
is being utilized to protect the water rights of the 
Indians on the Uintah Reservation. Since 
March 14, 1915, more than 20,000 acres have 
been placed under cultivation and the water 
rights thereby protected. Continuation of this 
work approaching the progress now being made 
will insure full protection to these Indians. 

During the year the first real step toward 
a systematic and comprehensive inventory of 
the timber resources of the Indians has been 
taken. On the Quinaielt, Klamath, and 


Menominee reservations parties have been en- 
gaged in examinations which contemplate not 
only detailed estimates of the stands of timber 
but also the preparation of reliable contour maps 
as a basis for the administration of the timber 
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lands. The timber resources on these three 
reservations are very extensive. The Indian 
Service plans to extend the work to other 
reservations during 1916. 

14. The rules of probate procedure adopted 
by the county judges of Oklahoma at the sug- 
gestion of the Commissioner, afterwards pro- 
mulgated by the Supreme Court, have in their 
enforcement resulted in the saving and safe 
investment of more than $1,000,000 during the 
last fiscal year. : 

15. New regulations have been adopted to 
govern the leasing of the Osage lands for oil and 
gas purposes. Under these regulations the 
Osage Indians will receive one-sixth and in some 
cases one-fifth royalty instead of one-eighth 
on oil and one-sixth royalty on gas instead of a 
nominal payment on each producing well. 
They will also receive $1 per acre per annum on 
all undeveloped leased territory until the same 
is developed. Large tracts of producing terri- 
tory under leases expiring March 16, 1916, will 
be sold on competitive bidding from which it is 
expected a great sum of money will be realized. 
Improved drilling conditions have been adopted 
which will greatly diminish the waste in oil and 
gas throughout all Oklahoma to the Indians of 
Oklahoma. 

16. During the past year the offices of the 
Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes and 
the Superintendent of the Union Agency were 
consolidated and a Superintendent for the Five 
Civilized Tribes appointed, thereby effecting a 
considerable economy and better administration 
of Indian Affairs in Eastern Oklahoma. 

17. Special and determined effort has been 
made to reorganize and improve administrative 
conditions at the Indian Schools and on the 
reservations. Superintendents and the em- 
ployee force have been so readjusted as toinsure 
the best results, Service employees being placed 
in positions where they have demonstrated their 
capacity to make good. Altogether, the ad- 
ministrative field force has been greatly strength- 
ened and correspondingly good results secured. 

18. A full corps of field inspectors have been 
appointed and when the organization now being 
effected is completed the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs will have one of the most syste- 
matic and dependable inspection organizations 
in the Government. 


* 
Immigration of 1915 


To show the influence of the war in 
Europe upon immigration, the total for 
1914 was 1,218,480; total for 1915, 
326,700, or about one third. Of the 326,- 
700 the chief distribution in States was as 
follows: New York, 95,028; Pennsyl- 
vania, 24,596; Massachusetts, 27,482; 
California, 20,116; Illinois, 19,062; Michi- 
gan, 17,438; New Jersey, 11,248; Wash- 
ington, 13,093. Thus two thirds went into 
8 States, leaving about 100,000 for the 
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rest of the country. Texas, Ohio and 
Minnesota took about 9,000 each, and 
Connecticut 6,620. It is interesting to 
note that the great falling off in the im- 
migration was in the unskilled labor and 
domestic class; also that 81,382, an ex- 
ceptionally large number, came from the 
Canadian Border. Where 288,053 farm 
laborers were admitted in 1914, the num- 
ber in 1915 was only 27,723; laborers in 
1914, 226,407, in 1915, only 48,351; 


servants in 1914, 144,409, in 1915, only 
39,774. 


ik 
North Carolina 

The general missionary work of their 
own state convention meets with much 
prejudice among the Negro Baptists of 
North Carolina, as the following extract 
from the report of its Secretary, Dr. C. S. 
Brown of Winton, shows: 

We have tried some of our best men on 
the field, whose ability to produce results 
under reasonable conditions, if results 
could be secured, is unquestioned; but it 
is yet to be proven that the work of these 
traveling agents has been as helpful as we 
had anticipated. Hardly a single one has 
been able to collect funds sufficient to 
keep his own salary paid up, and certainly 
not one has been able to organize our Bap- 
tist forces in the state. The visits of our 
missionaries, in the main, have been un- 
welcomed, and in many instances they 
have found it difficult to get appointments 
and be heard. This being true, there is 
something defective either about the sys- 
tem or the men selected to operate it. 
Until a change is wrought, no man, however 
strong, can bring the results required. 
We must secure the help and cooperation 
of our pastors, and a general missionary 
agent cannot gain them under existing 
conditions. In fact, in almost every single 
association in the state there exists a strong 
sentiment against any missionary sent 
to them by this or any other convention. 
The situation however is by no means 
hopeless. There is a way to change this 
hostile sentiment and bring our forces into 
closer touch with our general work. It 
cannot be done by a general traveling 
state agent. Forty-eight years of experi- 
ence along the same line has clearly demon- 
strated this fact. 
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Teacher Training in the Desert States 


Those who are awake to the need of 
better training for our Sunday school 
teachers are constantly trying to find 
better methods of doing that work. Wide- 
awake teachers find that old methods that 
have rendered good service get out of date 
because they are not adapted to the newer 
conditions, and that methods successful 
in one part of the country may be almost 
worthless in another. 

Mr. D. C. Williams, Sunday School and 
Young People’s Director in the Inter- 
mountain region, has gone into a new and 
largely uncultivated field,as far as the 
Publication Society is concerned, and has 
tried to meet the new conditions. Some 
things found helpful in this field may prove 
suggestive to workers in other fields. 

His first plan is to hold institutes ex- 
tending through six to ten days. The 
topics considered would be along some one 
element of Teacher Training, such as: 
Child Study, Pedagogy, Organization, etc. 
Such a campaign gives the director a 
chance to follow up his work daily, and in 
addition it brings the cumulative effect 
that has proved so valuable in modern 
evangelistic work. Some very good re- 
sults have been secured through this 
method, and the scheme has met with the 
hearty approval of practically every church 
in which it has been tried. In fact, a 
number of the churches have asked that 
the campaign be made two weeks long 
instead of one. 

Some other features that have been found 
helpful by this same director are in part 
new in the line of training for Sunday 
school teachers. The director will go to 
a church and deliver from six to ten ad- 
dresses in an Institute on a topic like 
“Methods in Teaching.” ‘Then these 
students take a book covering the ground 
in a little different way and do this work 
by correspondence. Each teacher will 
prepare three lesson plans. These plans 
will be upon three lessons of a given series 





of lessons. The series usually ought to 
be of about ten to fifteen lessons. The 
plans will be upon the first, the middle and 
the last lesson of the series. These plans 
are carefully gone over by the director, 
suggestions are made, and the plans 
returned to the teachers. One school has 
asked that the director return to meet the 
class for a session or two when they can 
together go over the matter of making a 
lesson plan. 


A Tribute to Chapel Car Work in West 
Virginia 

J. E. Elliott, Pastor at St. Marys, W. Va., 
writes as follows: 

The Chapel Car “‘ Herald of Hope,” after 
a period of two weeks’ labor in this city, 
left on Monday morning for Wheeling. 
During this time the people of St. Marys 
had an excellent opportunity to see the 
way “‘mission money” is used. ‘There are, 
unfortunately, a few people who yet be- 
lieve that mission work is a “grafting” 
scheme. 

The Chapel Car is only one of the means 
used by the Baptists to carry out the last 
commission of our Saviour to preach the 
Gospel to every creature. Every de- 
nomination has its own agencies. Those 
who direct the work and handle the money 
are tried and honest men and women; such 
as the citizens found Rev. Mr. Newton 
and his wife to be. 

Has one of the several churches of this 
town in its past history gone to every 
available place in this city to preach the 
gospel? In the last two years I have seen 
more scrambling after church members 
with little concern about spiritual life than 
in all my previous observation. We need 
to have one of the missionaries come and 
teach us by actual experience our true 
field of work. 

Observe the lesson that Bro. Newton 
taught the churches by example. He 
desired to sing the story of the cross in 
the pool-rooms. Permission was granted. 
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The first evening we went into one place 
every cue was laid down and the balls 
put in the rack. The men sat and stood 
around the walls. They remained as quiet 
and listened as attentively as any con- 
gregation I have ever seen. Indeed, much 
better than the average conduct of some 
churches. This was repeated on several 
occasions. When we were absent for a 
few evenings we were asked why we had 
not been back. When we said we did not 
like to abuse the privilege, we were told 
to come often, for we were welcome. We 
returned. Saturday night was the last 
time. Brother Newton sang and spoke for 
three quarters of an hour. Quietness and 
reverence prevailed. During the closing 
prayers each man raised his hat and bowed 
his head. The coming of the “Herald of 
Hope” and Brother Newton and his wife 
have been a benediction to the town, a 
blessing to all the churches, and the joy 
of salvation to many souls. 

The men employed by the B. & O. 
showed great courtesy to Mr. and Mrs. 
Newton. They also gave the “Herald of 
Hope” the best place on the siding. The 
mayor gave his support to the work of the 
car. Many others showed their apprecia- 
tion by voluntary contributions. This was 
especially noticeable on the street and in 
the pool-rooms. 


Gospel Need in Oregon 


I wish I could portray the need of gospel 


work in Eastern Oregon. Here is one of 
the largest fields in the United States — 
a territory nearly as large as New York 
State with only one Baptist church and 
about fifteen other church  organi- 
zations all told, with perhaps a dozen 
preachers endeavoring to break the bread 
of life to people scattered over this vast 
territory. 

The writer is working for the Publication 
Society as colporter in Eastern Oregon and 
is hearing the call constantly, “‘come over 
and help us.” People have lived in one 
place nineteen or twenty years and never 
heard a sermon. For nearly three years 
it has been my privilege to go from place 
to place telling the story of Christ and his 
power to save in the public service as well 
as in the homes of the people. Many of 
the people are new comers living on home- 
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steads lately taken up. And many of 
them are having a hard time to make both 
ends meet until their homesteads are 
cleared of the sage brush and brought under 
cultivation. Hence very little money is 
available for gospel work and here is where 
the colporter has a mission that no one 
else is filling. The people are very 
hospitable as a whole, and seldom have I 
found any one who was not glad to welcome 
to their homes the man who came with 
the story of Christ. Many have been the 
times when some one has taken me by the 
hand, while tears of gladness stood in the 
eyes, and said: “Your message has been 
like an oasis in the desert.” Some have 
heard for the first time in their lives the 
message of God’s Word from the lips of the 
preacher, others the first message in years. 
If you could make one trip with me, you 
would feel that the Publication Society 
was doing a great work through its col- 
porters in the out-of-the-way places of not 
only Oregon but other states as well. I 
am praying that some one shall get a 
vision of the need so that other colporters 
may be put upon this great Eastern Oregon 


field. — D. Loree. 


Wayside Sowing 


At a factory town called Eagleville I 
drove up on the Green, took out my organ 
and began to play and sing. I soon hada 
large company of boys and girls, besides 
adults, around me. As I could not get 
the schoolhouse for meetings, I went to 
the boarding house, and while talking with 
the woman I saw a piano, and asked if I 
could play a few songs. She very gladly 
gave her consent. Being near the railroad 
station and the trains switching about, I 
sang, “ Life’s Railway to Heaven.’ The 
keeper of the house gave me permission to 
hold meetings in the dining room where 
ten persons soon accepted Christ. Before 
I left town a large number of grown-ups 
and children came together in the school- 
house, and I taught them to sing many 
songs about thesSaviour. Now they have 
an interesting Sunday school and preaching 
Sunday afternoons. — Wm. F. Newton. 


{ Indians like names with color in them. 
Among the alumnae of Carlisle we note 
Ovilla Azure and Mabel Brunette. 
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With the New Books 


Sunrise and Other Poems, by Fannie FE. 
S. Heck, will bring tender memories to 
those who knew this leader among the 
Christian women of the South, who at the 
time of her death was President of the 
Woman’s Missionary Union of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, over which for fifteen 
years she had presided. Her annual 
addresses gave the keynote to the work of 
the year. For a year in a Richmond 
hospital her ‘“‘noble spirit faced death 
daily and was undismayed.” It is said 
that the Blue Sky Room, so named from 
its sunshine patient, became the center of 
that hospital; doctors, nurses, patients 
alike looked upon it as a sacred place 
where they went to be cheered in hours of 
depression. Day in and out she preached 
the Gospel of Joy. On the hospital bed 
five books were written besides numerous 
articles and letters. This little volume of 
genuine poems was one of them, the poems 
being composed in the sleepless hours of 
the night and committed to paper as soon 
as the rising sun gave light. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.; 50 cts. net.) 


World Missions and World Peace, by 
Caroline Atwater Mason, is a mission study 
text-book with a positive message and 
mission. It has inspiration and_ thrill. 
Mrs. Mason has rendered a large service to 
the cause of Christ and indeed to civili- 
zation. She meets the false argument 
that war is necessary to the valor and 
virility of men by showing that the con- 
structive work of foreign missions fuenishes 
a Christian equivalent for war and supplies 
sufficient motives for heroism and self- 
sacrifice. ‘The book is one that should be 
read widely, as well as studied. The Cen- 
tral Committee on the United Study of 
Foreign Missions has put out nothing 
stronger or more needed. (Order from the 


Committee, West Medford, Mass.; in paper 
30 cts., in boards 50 cts.) 


The Churches of the Federal Council, 
edited by General Secretary Charles S. 
Macfarland, is a volume much to be de- 
sired. Here in compact form we have set 
forth the distinctive characteristics of the 
thirty denominations which make up the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. Each denomination has been 
described by one of its leaders, and the 
result is a body of information of positive 
value. Information is the first step to 
better acquaintance and larger fellowship. 
The Baptist section was written by Dr. A. 
G. Lawson, which is a guarantee of its 
fairness and accuracy. Pastors and lay- 
men will welcome this volume, and after 
reading it will have a fair idea of the spirit 
and aims and standards of the bodies which 
make up our American Protestantism. 


(Fleming H. Revell Co.; $1 net.) 


The Dravidian Gods in Modern Hin- 
duism, by Wilber Theodore Elmore, Ph.D., 
a missionary of our Foreign Mission Society 
in Ramapatnam, India, is a study of the 
local and village deities of Southern India. 
The author has resided in India almost con- 
tinuously since 1900, and has sought to 
learn at first hand the customs of the 
people. The field of investigation he has 
chosen has not been covered hitherto, and 
he makes a positive and valuable addition 
to the knowledge of an important part of 
the religion of the Indian peoples. How 
important may be inferred from his state- 
ment that more than two hundred million 
of the people of India are of Dravidian 
ancestry, and while they are classified as 
Hindus and have adopted Hindu forms 
and names, their daily religion is that of 
their Dravidian ancestors. Written sources 
of information are limited, and his facts 
had to be gathered largely from direct 
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contact with the people and priests at their 
religious festivals and rites. In spite of the 
many difficulties, he has succeeded in 
collecting and collating a body of infor- 
mation that is proof of his scholarship and 
patience. We shall speak more fully of 
the contents in a later notice; congratu- 
lations are now due for this careful study, 
which must enable all workers in India 
better to understand the everyday religion 
of vast masses of the people. (Published 
by the Author, Hamilton, N. Y.) 
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All These Announcements 
are Important 


Extension Conferences 


The Interdenominational Committee of 
the Central West for Missions, a union 
committee representing eighteen denomi- 
national boards, both home and foreign, 
conducts a Summer School of Missions at 
Winona Lake, Indiana, each year. In 
1912, to meet the needs of the women who 
could not attend the various schools, this 
committee organized Extension Confer- 
ence Work. Under this plan the churches 
of any town may unite interdenomina- 
tionally in a six days’ Conference for 
Mission Study, beginning with a mass 
meeting on Sunday and continuing for 
five days with a Bible hour and two 
lectures each day, one on the home and the 
other on the foreign mission interdenomi- 
national text-books. The Committee of 
the Central West is prepared to send 
trained leaders and the expense to each 
church is small. Nearly 200 extension 
conferences have been held with an average 
attendance of 350 women. An extension 
conference is now an annual affair in many 
towns. The books taught this year will be 
WORLD MISSIONS AND WORLD 
PEACE, by Caroline Atwater Mason; OUR 
SOUTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS, by 
Bishop Homer C. Stuntz, and OLD SPAIN 
IN NEW AMERICA, by Rev. Robert 
McLean. 

For further information, address Mrs. 
Johnston Myers, 5531 Blackstone Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., Extension Secretary of the 
Interdenominational Committee of the 
Central West for Missions. 
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Montour Falls Assembly 

The Baptist Summer Assembly of the 
State of New York is planning for an enrol- 
ment of 300 delegates at Montour Falls, 
Aug. 1-10, 1916. They offer a most in- 
viting program. Rev. F. O. Belden con- 
tinues his Bible Expositions.- Both Rev. 
and Mrs. W. T. Elmore make positive 
contributions, Mrs. Elmore teaching the 
class in Foreign Missions. Rev. J. M. 
Moore has a class in Home Missions — 
other names are Dr. S. Z. Batten, Miss 
Daisy Dean, Mr. Harold Waite, the state 
Secretary of Christian Endeavor. Rev. 
H. C. Colebrook, Rev. C. W. Briggs, Rev. 
W. C. Chappell, Rev. George Briggs, Rev. 
C. H. Frank, Rev. D. B. MacQueen, and 
the State President, Rev. H. W. Chollar. 
Afternoons are given to recreation. Prices 
are the most reasonable. Write for infor- 


mation to the Chairman of Publicity 


Nichols, White 


Committee, Rev. C. E. 
Plains, N. Y. 


Mission Summer School at Boulder 


The tenth session will be held June 5-12. 
Mrs. D. B. Wells of Chicago will give a course 
of lectures on “Old Spain in New America.” 
Other lecturers will include Mrs. Henry Walker 
of Oak Park, Ill., Prof. B B. Kessler on the 
Bible, and Mrs. E. P. Costigan. Mrs. Howard 
B. McAfee, of the Methodist-Presbyterian Train- 
ing School in Chicago, and Miss Maude A. 
Saunders, representing the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, will conduct 
the mission study and normal departments. 
The Girls’ Camp is a special department, where 
forty girls live on the cooperative plan. Write 
for information to Mrs. Mary B. Parks, 3347 
Federal Boulevard, Denver, Colorado. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary Convention of 
Baptist Young Peoples’ Union of 
America 


The twenty-fifth anniversary convention of 
B. Y. P. U. A. of America will be held in Chicago, 
July 6-9. The Coliseum has been engaged for 
the meetings. The program includes leaders of 
the denomination in the United States and 
Canada. Young people attending the Con- 
vention will have a continuous feast of good 
things. Among the attractions are the social 
features and conferences. Side trips will 
include places of special interest in and around 
Chicago. The reception to be given the dele- 
gates in the Chicago Art Institute building will 
be an enjoyable occasion. Remember the 
Convention date, July 6-9. Copies of the 
Jubilee Bulletin and any other information 
desired may be had by addressing James A 
White, General Secretary, 107 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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